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IDEAS for self-service food stores 


ee YEAR people bought food wherever they 
could find what they wanted. But today 
customers are again choosing where they 
want to buy. Here’s a store that has been de- 
signed to be the shopper’s choice. It com- 
bines the best thinking of successful grocers 
all over the country, food merchandising eX 


perts, and store equipment designers, 


As you study it, you'll disover ideas that 
may be adaptable to your own store, The red 
pins highspot the main features, 


Shopping carts have inexpensive 
mes 








} bag to hold shopper's Se1Cs 


tions, Bag is removed from cart 
When purchases are checked and becomes 
customer's take-home container, Carts fold 
and are stored in rack under counter, elimi- 
nating jam of empty carts near entrance. 


One or both of the drawer-type 

shelves on gondola ends can be ’ 
pulled out to hold single or double \ 
displays of food items—or pushed in out of 
the way when one large display is built on the 
base. This permits unusual flexibility in are 
rangement of merchandise displays. 


Dumb-waiters provide a conven- 





ient method for transferring stock 
from basément to main floor. And 
by allowing easy disposal of empty boxes, they 
eliminate clutter of cartons on selling floor. 


Bins for checking parcels are a 
convenience for customers who 


‘ come to store with packages or who 


have to make other calls, too. Bins have 
screened sides and bottoms for ventilation. 


Promotion counter for intro- 


ducing new produets—with or 





without dl demonstration ean be 
Wheeled to any department, depending on 
merchan 





ise shown, Front rack holds sales 
literature: shelves below hold stock, 


. Fasily changed signs help shop 
a pers locate merchandise quickly, 
/ (verhead tight fixtures highlight 
gondola sides and wall displays, and give the 





store flattering over-all illumination. 


Free! Send for complete plan, The portfolio, “Ideas for 
Self-Service Food Stores,” illustrates and explains all fea- 
tures of this model store, gives helpful suggestions on the 
use of Armstrong's Linoleum in all types of shops. To re- 
ceive your copy, address Armstrong Cork Company, Floor 
Division, 4703 Pearl Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
(Similar portfolios are available for other businesses.) 





thing else to create the smart, cle 
atmosphere so essential to a food store. Ey: 
when heavy traflic streams in and out of y« 

store all day, Armstrong’s Linoleum ste 


bright looking with only an occasional qui 
cleaning, Maintenance costs are reduced {0 
minimum, Your linoleum merchant will 


glad to help you design a practical, tin 
saving floor exactly suited to your busines 



























A gleaming floor of Armstron: 
Linoleum does more than any- 
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An “underground movement” 
that is 8 years old 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich product development 


M™ cars aren’t much good in a 
mine where the seam of coal is 
thin. To make room for the cars you 
have to blast and haul out more rock 
than coal. And that’s costly. So for 
many years a lot of good coal never 
saw the light of day. 

Conveyor belts were obviously the 
answer. But, to stand the pull of carry- 
ing thousands of tons of coal over long 
distances, the belts had to be made so 
heavy and stiff that they wouldn’t form 
a trough except when loaded with coal. 

ut belts run empty part of the time. 


Then they flatten out, climb the rollers 
and tear themselves to death. 

A few years ago B.F.Goodrich 
engineers developed a new kind of 
conveyor belt for heavy duty service. 
It's made of individual lengthwise cords 
surrounded by rubber to cushion heavy 
shocks. But it’s light and extremely 
flexible. Eight years ago one of these 
cord belts was placed in service in a 
West Virginia mine. It proved to be 
the perfect answer for underground 
mining. It stood the impact of large 
lumps of coal yet formed a perfect 


trough and stayed on the rollers even 
when the belt was empty. That first 
belt is still in service—along with 
hundreds of others which have been 
installed since. It’s a typical example 
of the B.F.Goodrich product develop- 
ment that has brought efficiency and 
economy to every part of American 
industry. The B.F.Goodrich Company, 
Industrial Products Division, Akron, 


Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 
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"Cutler-Hammer did it again” 


Electrical maintenance men are 
probably the world’s toughest crit- 
ics. To them, engineering features 
are just so many “claims” until they 
are proved in service. And it takes 
a whale of a lot of proving to win a 
nod of approval, not to mention 
their open admiration. 


These facts make~your selection 
of trouble-free safety switches as 
simple as working out a clean sweep 
in yesterday’s races. Just ask your 
electrical maintenance man about 
the ‘new’ Cutler-Hammer Safety 
Switch. 


Five years ago, when this switch 
first appeared, he too probably had 


his tongue in his cheek when we 
talked about “‘heat-proof’’ construc- 
tion and what it meant to safety 
switch performance and dependa- 
bility. Now he must know the an- 
swer. Ask him. 

We like hard-to-convince practical 
men. Especially when they say, 
““Cutler-Hammer engineering did it 
again. Make mine Cutler-Hammer.” 
CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1416 St. 
Paul Avenue, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


CUTLER-HAMMER 
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NEws ERY 


LETTERS 


An Editor Speaks 


- Re: NEwsweEexk (Feb. 24) containing th4 
item about the Edgar Snow series of artic, 
in the Post. Naturally, I am gratified th 
your editor saw fit to give the matte d 
much space, but I frankly was a little ye 
tled when I found that NEwsweex refer;j 
to my open letter as an apology. There y\ 
no thought on our part of apologizing j, 
the Snow series. The open letter was write, 
merely to give background and as an atte. 
tion-getter to pull the readers into the article. 
Please tell my good friend, Chet Shay 
that I'm going to kick him in the slats {, 
this little dig the next time I see him, 











or 


BEN Hinps 
Editor 
The Saturday Evening Post 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Bad Neighbor Policy 


Just to keep the record straight and to 
avoid misinterpreting one of this countn’s 
greatest poets, Robert Frost did not say that 
good fences make good neighbors (News 
WEEK, Feb. 17); at least, it was not his own 
judgment. The quotation by Newswerx ; 
itself a quotation as it appears in Frost’s 
“Mending Wall,” and is a point of view with 
which the thought of the poem is in disagree- 
ment. “Something there is that doesn’t love 
a wall” is the statement with which the poe: 
opens. In other words, Frost, like most poets 
was ’way ahead of most of us in his recogni 
tion that building fences was no way to 
create community—or world—solidarity. 


DaniEL Gipson 

Lancaster, Pa. 

Our Scrappy Home 

Mrs. Doreen Andrews’s views of American 
men as “inconsiderate, rough, and abusive’ 
to women ( NewsweEEk, Feb. 17) seem to be 
derived from films and fiction of the Ray 
mond Chandler school. 

Speaking for myself, after three years as a 
voluntary worker in American Red Cross 
clubs-in England, I was so foolhardy as to 
settle for my own impression of them as 
kind, considerate, and appreciative of thei 
women, and forthwith grabbed one fo 
keeps. 

Would you believe it, Mrs. Andrews 
we're very happy! He never beats me moré 
than three times a day and, most consider 
ately, after—not before—meals. He has onl 
introduced me to a hundred or so cuss words 
And unlike his English counterpart he helps 

(Continued on Page 6 
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CATIONS, INC., 350 Dennison Ave., Dayton 1 
Ohio, printed in U.S.A. Entered as second class 
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I YOUR POWERS of observation are really keen, 
you saw that 252 is the only number that ap- 
pears in every one of the pictures. And 252 is the 
number of oil refiners in the United States using 
“Ethyl” anti-knock compound to improve their 
best gasoline. These companies, therefore, may 
use the well-known Ethyl name and emblem. 

But remember, these refiners sell the finished 
product through thousands of jobbers and deal- 
ers. These distributors may also display the Ethyl 
trademark on pumps containing good gasoline 
plus the famous ‘‘Ethyl!’” anti-knock fluid. 





. a ETHYL CORPORATION— makers of ‘“E'thyl’’ anti-knock co mpound. 
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Employees work — more efficiently 


—thanks ta Quiet Cornfort 


SSS — tests prove it pays to sound comdition. 

The Aetna Life Insurance Company, for example, 
demonstrated by scientifically controlled tests in its 
own offices, that Acousti-Celotex* sound conditioning 
increased efficiency of employees 8.8“. 

Small wonder that Quiet Comfort works such magic. 
For noise does more than distract. ‘‘Noise has been 
responsible for impaired hearing, neuroses, increased 
blood pressure and decreased working and mental 
efficiencies,” the Manual of Industrial Hygiene points 
out. 

So, to be sure noise isn’t robbing you and your 
workers of full comfort and efficiency, call in your local 
Acousti-Celotex distributor. 





Ete"s = <Tetote=x-tratimec! tec feretecieece ceeec® c& ceeeeereGeece <ot 
an organization experienced in more than 100,000 
acoustical installations of all kinds. 

And he features Acousti-Celotex—the drilled cane- 
fibre tile used to sound condition more offices, banks, 
factories, schools, churches, theaters and hospitals 
than any other acoustical material. 

Consult him with complete confidence. His advice 
is yours absolutely without obligation. A note to us 
will bring him to your desk. 


FREE: ““25 Answers to Questions on Sound Conditioning.”’ The 
facts of sound conditioning presented briefly for quick, easy, 
profitable reading. Send for your free copy to: The Celotex 
Corporation, Dept. NW-347, Chicago 3, Tilinois. 


ACOUSTI-CELOTEX 


SEG U.S. PAT OFF 


* Porferaléd Fibre Jie SINCE 1923 


Sold by Acousti-Celotex Distributors Everywhere « In Canoda: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd. 


PRODUCT OF THE CELOTEX 


CORPORATION, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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THE EXECUTIVE BOOK CLUB 
ANNOUNCES ITS 


EDITORIAL ADVISORY | 
BOARD 


The Executive Book Club 
Will Help You Build 
Your Business Future 






















ACED with the responsibilities of 
today’s rapidly changing world, 
American businessmen have eagerly 
responded to the program of the Executive 
Book Club. They welcome the Club’s 
selection, each month, of an outstanding, 
timely and significant book. This saves valu- 
able time and keeps the Club’s members 
abreast of current developments, ideas and 
trends in the fields of economics, business, 
politics and government. 
Now America’s alert businessmen will 
welcome the Executive Book Club’s latest 










advance review, should you decide that 
the forthcoming book will not appeal to 
you, you can select another book or, by 
returning a form provided, you may 
omit taking a book for that particular 
month. You need purchase as few as 
four books a year. 


What It Costs 


Occasionally the Club makes a Double 
Selection—two books in ove month— 
which are offered to you at a single com- 
bined price—frequently no more than the 





LEWIS H. BROWN, Chm., DR. WM. A. BERRIDGE 
Chm., Johns-Manville Economist, Metro- 
Corporation politan Life Ins. Co. 


HENRY HAZLITT 
Financial Editor, 
Newsweek 













THOMAS ROY JONES DR. VIRGIL JORDAN DR. HENRY C. LINK 


President, ATF, Inc. _—Pres., National Ind’l Vice President, The 
Conference Board Psychological Corp. 
















important step. A group of the nation’s 
top-flight executives and professional men, 
as listed here, are to serve on the Club’s 


Editorial Advisory Board 
These men bring expert guidance to the 


retail cost of efther one of the books 
selected. 

These Club selections will average in 
cost, throughout the year, about $3.00 
each. The price of each book will never 


be more—and frequently will be less—than 


FOWLER McCORMICK WM.C.MULLENDORE ARTHUR W. PAGE the publisher's regular retail price. (A 


Chm., International President, So. Calif. Former Vice President 
Harvester Company Edison Company A. T. & T. Company 


Club’s rapidly growing membership of 
present and future executives, now busy 














H. W. PRENTIS, JR. 


Cork Company 





ALFRED P. SLOAN, JR. BRADFORD B. SMITH DR. H. M. WRISTON 
Economist, U. S. 
Steel Corporation 


Chairman, General 
Motors Corp. 
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EXECUTIVE THINKING 
AND ACTION 
By Fred DeArmond 
The methods and prac- 
tices of executive achieve- 
ment used by top leaders 
in many fields. It shows 
how, by the adaptation of 
these self-same methods 
and practices, you can 


develop your executive 
ability, 





EDGAR M. QUEENY 
President, Armstrong President, Monsanto 








ECONOMICS IN 
ONE LESSON 
By Henry Hazlitt 


The popular best-seller 
that takes the mystery 
out of economics. Here 
is a brilliant analysis of 
economic fallacies which 
not only have harassed 
American business but 
have complicated post- 
war recovery. 





STANLEY RESOR 
President, J. Walter 


Chemical Company ‘Thompson Company receive free each month a copy of the 


SR 





President, 
Brown University 


preparing themselves for tomorrow's new 
obligations. They also provide broad execu- 
tive experience, judgment and perspective 
which in a successful career are more vital 
than ever. Here are new business ‘‘tools”’ 
that no businessman can afford to be 
without. 

As a member of the Club, you will also 


Club magazine, ‘‘The Executive." Each 


A acaba (ul RAK Mon f sib 


> — ~< = 
for other tee peoctent ecw books, about « 


be issued, which have collateral value for 
the Executive Book Club membership 

You are not obligated to take every 
reading the 


month’s selection. After 


FROM 





LINCOLN’S 
INCENTIVE SYSTEM 
By James F. Lincoln 


Here is the plan of 
incentive management 
used by The Lincoln Elec- 
tric Company since 1933: 
Production per man up 
700%; annual take-home 
wages up 400%; dividends 


up 300%; prices down 
60%. 


a 


THE REDISCOVERY 
OF MORALS 
By Henry C. Link 
A striking indictment of 
certain aspects of the 
modern economic and 
political scene. Theauthor 
makes a penetrating anal- 
ysis of the uncertainty 


and dissatisfaction that 
are causing so much civil 
and industrial strife. 





small charge is added to cover mailing 
expense.) . 


Time To Act Now 


The Executive Book Club was formed 
by businessmen for businessmen. Its sole 
aim ts to help youx— broaden your thinking 
—better understand the forces and influ- 


ences that are now so vital in ‘shaping 


things co come.” There is no CATR (ac 


membershig. Aad as a special AQNCEMM 
——_,, 
( 
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receive FREE current pro 

duction dithculties, the number of mem- 
berships available continues to be limited. 
So act now and mail the coupon. 
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THE EXECUTIVE BOOK CLUB, INC., 
DEPT. 3N 
475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Please enroll me as a member of The 
Executive Book Club, and send as my free 
enrollment book the title checked below: 
OO Executive Thinking and Action 
| 1 Economics In One Lesson 
O Lincoln’s Incentive System 
O The Rediscovery of Morals 
Each month I am to receive a free copy of 
“The Executive,’ which describes the 
forthcoming selection. It is understood 
that I may purchase as few as four Club 
selections during the year, and that I may 
cancel my membership at any time after 
| I have accepted four selections. 


(Please Print) 
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Actions speak louder... 


The clamshell crane is no clam. It speaks up for a 


variety of jobs . . . especially when that strong-jawed bucket 























gets its grip from Yellow Strand Preformed Wire Rope. 
For here’s rope engineered to take the squeezing, bending 


and fatigue encountered on heavy-duty equipment. By preforming 
wires and strands we have neutralized internal stress 


and fortified the rope for longer service. 


%& Yellow Strand also welcomes a chance.to add 
security to your lifts. Slippery and unwieldy loads 
yield readily to the limberness, kink-resistance and speedy 

handling of patented Yellow Strand Braided Safety 
Slings. The familiar Yel/ow Strand simplifies identification 
of both tools. The ropes and slings themselves 
simplify your drive for low-cost production. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 














LETTER 


a _________ 


(Continued from Page 2) 

me cheerfully and ungrudgingly with the 
housework when I get home from the office. 
Do English husbands shop for their wives? 
Mine does. But just in case you imagine that 
I was one of the few woolly lambs to find 
a friendly fold I should tell you that we 
know about ten American couples over hier 
and none of the husbands concerned be:t 
or abuse their wives very much. 

No, Mrs. Andrews, the truth of the mat. 
ter is that the American wife, like the Fro. 
lish husband, is pampered more than seme. 
what. 








Mrs. EILEEN SuMMERAs 


Palo Alto, Calif. 






€@ Reading the Letters column I note the 
marks made by one woman of England 
garding the American men. My question—‘s 
she basing her opinion on an entire regiment, 
squadron, or what? Has she mingled with 
the upper crust or with the common herd of 
American men? Both classes are found ja 
every nation. Our men are gentle, consid 
erate, and respectful of women when they 
are with ladies. And the old saying goes- 
“When in Rome do as the Romans do” 
Anyway, regardless of her thoughts it took 
the manhood of America to win these blood. 
thirsty wars for England! 


T€- 
T€- 


Mrs. Davin M. Payne 
Houston, Texas 






Spending on Skis 

May I be so bold as to mention that skiing 
is anything but a spending spree, as you sug- 
gest, in your Feb. 17 Sports Story, “The 
Slalom Boom.” Most skiers go to bed before 
11 p.m. so that they will be fit for skiing the 
next day. They are very light drinkers, and 
when they leave my particular resort they 
are in much better physical and mental state 
than when they arrived. With regard to their 





Skiing: White stuff eats up green stuff 


pocketbooks they are not charged $40 a day 
for room alone as they are in some Florida 
resorts. 

There really are thousands of skiers, but 
very few rich ones. In fact there are not 
enough rich ones to go around, now that 
Sun Valley is opened again. 

The majority of skiers get lodgings m 
New England and the Laurentian Mout- 
tains for about $3 a day in the farmhouses. 

Another point I might mention is that 
skting is not a passing fancy or way of life. 
It is a wonderful wholesome sport for pe 
ple who love the outdoors. There is but on€ 
(Continued on Page 10) 
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MILEAGE MILLIONAIR? 


EUROPE 


MIDDLE 
EAST 


SOUTH 
AFRICA 


“YOU A QUIZ KID, Pete? How many continents are linked by 
these 70,000 miles of Speedbird Routes? You’ve said it—five! 
I bet, though, you don’t know BOAC’s total of Atlantic 
crossings . . . 90, 800 or over 3000? Over 3000 is right!” 










BATTLE OF THE BLUES. London’s local colour is blue on Boat 
Race Day, with the dark and light badges of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge supporters. No less typically British than this “must” on 
England’s traditional calendar . . . is Speedbird Service. What 
better time than now to plan your spring or summer Speedbird 
trip! In Britain, luxuries aren’t plentiful, accommodation 
is limited—but the welcome is as warm as ever. For 
advice and assistance, while on your visit, consult the 
Travel Association, Tourist Information Centre, 66 
Whitcomb Street, London. 


SPEEDBIRD 


Copyright 1947, British Overseas A‘rwave © on 





SERVICE... 


Frequent flights each week, 
New York to Shannon, Glas- 
gow, London—and beyond. 
Three flights each week, 
Baltimore-Bermuda. 





“A MILLION AIR miles flown, my son, make a Speedbird Cap- 
tain a ‘millionair’ of mileage—get it? No, I’m not the only 
one...51 other BOAC Captains have also ‘made a million’. 
And 16 of us have each done over 150 Atlantic crossings.” 





“PERFECT LANDING, Pete! Now let’s taxi to the Canteen for a 
spot of fuel and maintenance! When you're a real pilot, re- 
member BOAC dependability begins on the ground with never- 
let-up grooming by the men who service the Speedbirds.” 


e 
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BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT IS OUR LOCAL OFFICE. Reservations 
and information also at most airline offices or at B.O.A.C., 420 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Telephone PLaza 5-5961 


Over the Atlantic... and Across the World 








Santa Fe 


\“Stand-by Service” for Air Transport 
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SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 


Serving the West and Southwest 


Santa Fe, one of America’s great transportation svs- 
tems, is offering to expand the scope of its public 
service by establishing an air operation to carry mail 
and freight in Santa Fe territory. Applications for 
that purpose have been filed with the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. 

As far back as 1928 Santa Fe recognized the impor- 
tance of air speed as a vital factor in our national 
transportation system and participated in the coun- 
try’s first ‘‘air-rail” service. 

Since then, Santa Fe has done much in furthering 
the interests of America’s air transport system. 


“Ground Facilities’ —Ready and Willing 

Fortunately, Santa Fe’s long leadership in serving 
the. vast West and Southwest provides the right loca- 
tions and a physically up-to-date and “going” plant 
on which to build, quickly and efficiently, a com- 
plete “stand-by service” for air transport. 


Important Santa Fe Advantages 


Santa Fe provides such advantages as the greatest 
fleet of diesel power in railroading, giant diesel 
trucks and trailers readily available at stratezic 
points, America’s largest private communications 


system, ample station and warehouse facilities with 


modern handling devices all along the line. 
In addition, 70,000 Santa Fe people have the 


real “know-how” of getting freight from its origin 
to its destination, faster, more carefully, more safely. 

That’s why we say, in co-operation with air trans- 
port, too... Senta Fe—that’s the system. 
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It’s REALLY A LOT SIMPLER than it 
sounds. Right now there are probably 
five. In ten years, three more. By 
1986, there may be three more. In 


other words, everyone in the picture 


is or probably will be a presbyope. 


What is a presbyope? Simply, its a 
person whose eyes need help in focus: 
ing for close seeing, The possibility of 


being one is something we all face as 


we near the ages of 35-45. 


Should it be feared? Emphatically 
no. Whenever so great a majority are 


affected, scientific study and research 
are always stimulated . , . often with 


Can you count the Presbyopes in this picture 2 


miraculous results. The development 
of bifocal and trifocal lenses is that 
sort of miracle. 


Today, with the aid of multifocal 
lenses, thousands are seeing as well as 


ever—better in cases where misgivings 
ot fear of making the change caused 


presbyopes to miss for a time the zest 


for living that comes only with vision 


that is normal in every respect, 


So when your Ophthalmologist or 
Optometrist prescribes bifocals or tri- 
focals for you, wear them with confi- 
dence in his knowledge of your eyes, in 
the skill of the Dispensing Optician 


and in the ability of the manufacturer. 


Perhaps, when you first put them 
on, your eyes may need a day or two 


to become accustomed, to the vast im- 


provement. But after this short period, 


you wont even know youre Wearing 


them-except when you come to the 


full realization that the blessing of 


normal sight has been preserved for 
you in all its versatility. 


The Univis Lens Company 
Dayton 1, Ohio 


MANUFACTURERS OF BIFOCAL & TRIFOCAL LENSES 





HEARING ‘AID USERS! — 








BETTER HEARING LONGER. 
yA Proper full-volume hearing with 
@ less frequent power fading, due 
to exclusive flat-cell construction. 


ot FEWER BATTERY CHANGES. 
TA Size for size, the longest-lasting 
@oeme “B” batteries in the world. 





Fa THINNER, LIGHTER, MORE 


COMPACT. 


ro” Makes your hearing aid easier 


and more comfortable to wear. 


SAVES YOU MONEY. 
Here is the most economical ‘“B” 
power you can buy. 


Get “Eveready” “‘Mini-Max”’ batteries from your hearing-aid dealer. 








ULTRA-SMALL hearing aids (new sets with 
amplifier and batteries in one unit) and 
others with clips for two-unit instruments 
are designed around these ‘Eveready’ bat- 
teries. #412-E “B” battery at left, smaller 
than a box of safety matches, delivers 2214 
volts. (Similar ‘“‘Eveready’’ 15- and 30-volt 
types also available.) ‘‘Eveready’’ ‘‘A’’ bat- 
tery (#1016-E) matches ‘‘B”’ battery in size. 








FOR OTHER modern hearing aids of the 
single-unit or double-unit type, ‘‘Eveready”’ 
+420-E ‘'B”’ battery delivering 22!/4 volts, 
together with +1035 “‘A’’ battery, offers 
long life and economy. (15- and 30-volt 
“Eveready’’ “'B’’ batteries also available.) 


The reqistéred trade-marks ‘‘Eveready’’ and 
**Mini-Maxz”’ distinguish products of 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Unt of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


UCC) 





THESE NEW small ‘“Eveready’’ batteries 
can be used with all existing vacuum-tube 
instruments employing 2214- and 30-volt 
separate plug-in ‘‘B’ batteries. Ask your 
hearing-aid dealer about them. The 30-volt 
“B” battery (shown at left) is +430-P and 
the companion ‘A’ battery (right) is 
#1040-P. The same high ‘“‘B” capacity is 
available in 2214 volts. 
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HEARING-AID users requiring a heavy-duty 


45-volt ““B’ battery obtain exceptionally 
long life from the ‘“‘Eveready’’ #455-P bat- 
tery (left). The “Eveready” #1052-P (right) 
is the companion “A’”’ battery. (A 33-veolt 
“Eveready” “‘B’ battery is also available.) 


Send FREE new booklet, ‘Progress Toward 
Better Hearing.’’ (Use coupon or write 
Dept. N-5.) 
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(Continued from Page 6) 

major trouble with the sport and that is that 
most of the ski runs were built for racing 
trails and now that the public has found 
what a real ski vacation is, the ski-resort 
owners and ski associations will have to build 
easier trails for the millions. 

J. B. Ryan 


Mont Tremblant Lodge 
Mont Tremblant, Canada 


Winter-resort owners like Mr. Ryan are 
understandably shy about the emphasis on 
expensiveness. But NEWSWEEK'S . use of 
“spree” referred to the $825,000,000 being 
spent, not to the skiers’ morals. And, in fair- 
ness to Florida, it should be mentioned that 
there are ski places charging $30 and $35 
a day “for room alone.” Lower rates, with or 
without meals, do not include transportation, 
equipment, time taken from jobs, etc. 











International 
Tracks: Turn them over... 


iViva la Revolucién! 

The Chinese guerrillas shown tearing up a 
railroad in your Feb. 17 number are pikers. 

Enclosed is photo showing how Mexican 
revolutionists did it in the revolution days 
which I covered for the AP. 

They hitched an engine to some tics and 
rolled up the railroad behind it. This bent 
the rails so that the federals (shown here) 
couldn’t put it together again. 

This was in the Carranza revolution, about 
1914, on the Southern Pacific of Mexico be- 
low Nogales, Ariz. 

Timotuy G, Turner 

Los Angeles, Calif. 








... or roll them up 


Bubble Trouble 


Place my name with the people who think 
bubble gum is an invention we could do 
without. As a harassed father, trying to get 
bubble gum for a young daughter, your 
little story in the science section of the 
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MEET THE LITTLE MORON! 


This little moron and his little moron 
helpers were building a house, under- 
stand? 


So the little moron went to the boss 
and asked him if they should build 
it from the top down or from the 
bottom up. 


“Why, build it from the bottom UP, 
of course!’ the boss replied. 


The little moron turned and yelled to 
his helpers: ** Tear ’er down, boys! We 


p09 


gotta start all over: 


N W AYER & SON 


Poor little moron, he goes on and on 
—for Americans never tire of making 
up new tales about his goofy escapades. 
Good tales, too. We’ve got a national 
talent for the “‘artistic lie”! 

But Americans also have their 
sterner side. When our business men 
call a meeting, weigh an idea, lay a 
plan—they pay strict attention to the 
facts and figures. 


There’s nothing ‘‘artistic’? about 





these figures, either. They’re accurate, 
objective, on-the-beam. They’ve got 
to be! That’s why modern business 
Management—more and more—gets 
its figures by means of Comptometer 
adding-calculating machines! 

The Comptometer, made only by 
Felt & ‘Tarrant Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago, is sold exclusively by its 
North 
Paulina Street, Chicago 22, Illinois. 


Comptometer Division, 173 
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e Here’s the newest strapping tool on the 
market—Acme’s new No. 3 Steelstrapper. 
« Lightest . . . weighs only 63/4 pounds. 
« Fastest ... it tensions, seals, and cuts the strap 
in one operation. Magazine holds 100 seals. 
: « Small base .. . takes up less strapping sur- 
Sy face Cen CE seccinamisnmnnmnmamnnielin 
| 
. | ACME STEFL COMPANY, DEPT. NW-37 
only 5 inches. | 2838 Archer Avenue, Chicago 8, Illinois 
: ; 1! Send me data sheet on th » No. 3 
e Tested and proved in the . Sacieeniions. ili eases 
field, it is now ready to | NAME 
e | 
= work for you. Write for 1 company 
. I 
complete details and data ! street 
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ACME STEEL COMPANY [igual 


NEW YORK 7 ATLANTA ~ CHICAGO 8 LOS ANGELES 11 
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Press Syndicate : 
Blow: Now she has it, now she doesn't 


Feb. 24 Newsweek scored with me. Or 
didn’t you know that bubble gum is harder 
to get than a new car? Furthermore, a new 
car is easier to wash than a face well smeared | 


by broken bubbles. 


‘DANIEL J. BucKLEY 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
What’s in a Name? 
About Boulder and Black Canyon Dam 
( NEwsweEEK, Feb. 17). Name it “Hoo-Coo- 
Roo.” Sounds Western? They were all in- 
terested. Don’t shoot! 


SHERMAN HOLLApay 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Por 
Steps Forward 
~ Friends of the handicapped everywhere 
greatly appreciate your fine article, “They 
Shall Walk Again,” which appeared in your 
Feb. 10 issue. 
P. J. TREVETHAN 
Administrative Assistant 
Goodwill Industries of America, Inc. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


ose 


Golden Rule Days 


In the Education department in the Feb. 
10 issue, you sound off with the week's anti- 
British gibe on raising the age for compul- 
sory school attendance in Britain from 14 to 
15. The same day I read in The New York 
Time: that the British spent 3 per cent of 
their national income on schools while the 
United States spent exactly half of that- 
1.5 per cent. 

The Times also reports that the United 
States spent three times as much on liquor 
as on elementary and secondary schools. 

You should always be careful when you 
slap down someone else. Particularly your 
friends. 


Mary S. LunD 
Washington, D. C, 
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: Best looking, Inside & our! 


Look at those smart Ford lines... then 
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Best performing engines / 
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Only Ford gives you a choice of two 
great engines—the famous V-8 or the 
brilliant, new Ford Six! Both are power- 
packed performers. Both have balanced 
carburetion and new, 4-ring aluminum 
pistons for real thrift. Both make fewer 
revolutions per mile for longer life. 


Only Ford in its field has the “Lifeguard” 
Body—all-steel, all-welded for extra 
strength... rustproofed and finished 
in Ford baked enamel to keep its “show- 
room complexion.” Underneath, there's 
the rugged Ford X-frame, plus “King- 
sized” Ford brakes for smooth, sure 
straight-line stops. 


} 


step inside and see the rest! Handsomest 
instrument panel in the low-priced field, 
with sparkling plastics, colorful controls. 
Sleek, streamlined fittings. Big, luxuri- 
ous seats, upholstered in rich broadcloth 
or long-wearing mohair. Plenty of room 
—and comfort, too, thanks to Ford ‘‘Rest- 
ride” springs. Yes, Ford's out frontin style! 


Listen to the Ford Show starring Dinah Shore 
on Columbia Network stations Wed. evenings. 


fin your tate 
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“nonmilitary” equipment for the Argen- 
tine armed forces. One agent now in 
New York is negotiating for the purchase 
of 6,000 jeeps. There is no U.S. ban on 
transactions with Argentina except those 
involving weapons in the narrower mean- 
ing of the term. Thus the State Depart- 
ment has said that it has no objection 
to the proposed deal in jeeps. 


Reds and the Vatican 


Recent cordial statements about the 
Vatican by the Italian Communist party 
leader Palmiro Togliatti are viewed in 
church circles as based on specific “make 
friends with the church” orders from 
Stalin. Latest Togliatti pro-church ex- 
pression favored renewal of the Lateran 
Treaty recognizing papal sovereignty, ex- 
actly as Mussolini signed it:in 1929 ex- 
cept for changing the name of the Italian 
signatory to “The Italian Republic.” 


Foreign Notes 

Emperor Hirohito may move his offi- 
cial residence from Tokyo to suburban 
Asakawa . . . Barbara Hutton’s gift of 
Winfield House in London for the U. S. 
Embassy wasn't exactly a bargain. The 
40-room mansion with its indoor pool and 
9 acres of gardens cost her about $80.000 
a vear to maintain . . . Despite Herbert 
Morrison’s indirect denials that he'll be 
out for several months as leader of the 
British House of Commons, worried col- 
leagues Sav he must stop trying to work 
in bed and when well enough Jeave Eng- 
Jand for a long rest. Meanwhile Sir Staf- 
ford Cripps is taking over more and more 
of Morrison’s functions and may even get 
a new Cabinet post. 


De i 


World Bank Change 





The new setup in the International 
Bank, with Eugene Black serving both as 
U.S. Executive Director and as assistant 
to John J. McCloy, the new president, is 
the best the Bank could do toward meet- 
ing McCloy’s stipulation that the Bank 
presidency must have enough authority 
to discharge the responsibilities that go 
with the job. A basic division of authority 
still remains, however, in that the U. S. 
Government, as such, will have a veto 
power over all of the Bank’s major dollar 
transactions, and the Secretary of the 
Treasurv could exercise this veto. As 
predicted by Periscope, one of McCloy’s 
stipulations in accepting the presidency 
was that he be consulted but not over- 
ruled. This understanding indicates that 
further changes in the Bank’s setup can 
be expected (see page 68). 


Shift in RFC Lending Power 


Chairman Eccles and other Federal 
Reserve officials are working openly to 
take over much of the lending authority 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
They propose that the Federal Reserve 
System be given authority to guarantee 
Joans to: business made by its member 


banks. Chairman Tobey of the Senate 
Banking Committee has introduced such 
a bill, and if it becomes law most of the 
RFC’s lending operations will be wiped 


out, 


Proposed Power Deal 


Nine Southwestern power companies 
have made an offer in closed hearings of 
a House Appropriations subcommittee to 
buy up the Interior Department’s South- 
western Power Administration and inte- 
grate its power-distribution facilities into 
their own, if Congress will refuse further 
funds to the agency. It’s a $6,000,000 
offer. 


Auto Notes 


A reduction in the cash down-payment 
required for automobile purchases and 
extension of the time in which the balance 
may be paid are being considered by the 
Federal Reserve Board . . . Willys-Over- 
land is making refinements in the styling 
and construction plans for its new light 
car. The company denies the report 
(Periscope, Feb. 17) that the basic de- 
sign announced last fall will be dropped 
in favor of a smal) model... The auto 
industry is launching a cooperative cam- 
paign to standardize brake linings. Hun- 
dreds of different sizes and styles now 
must be stocked . . . Two auto manufac- 


turers who also make trucks plan exclusive 
truck dealerships in major cities to push 
commercial vehicles, often neglected for 
passenger-car business... Half the struc- 
tural material now used in a car body 
can be saved without sacrificing strength, 
according to results of a major auto 
manufacturer's careful checks with engi- 
neering formulas such as used by bridge 
builders. 


Business Footnotes 


The Commerce Department is prepar- 
ing a motion picture to be used in train- 
ing salespeople working for small stores, 
If successful, the film will be followed by 
a series covering other businesses . . . 
Manufacturers say that nylon-stocking 
prices won't go down despite recent cuts 
in yarn prices. Yarn is the smallest item 
in production costs . . . Freight-car short- 
ages presently are causing the White 
House more worry than the labor outlook 
... The International Business Machines 
Corp. is reverting to its prewar policy of 
not employing married women whose 
husbands are employed. The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics reports that several large 
corporations plan similar action. 





Movie Notes 


Nationwide release of Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox’s “The Late George Apley” may 
be delayed pending addition of scenes to 
explain the title to moviegoers. Members 
of preview audiences pointed out that in 
the present version Apley doesn’t die. . . 
M-G-M’s payment of $650,000 for “Annie 
Get Your Gun” as a Judy Garland 


—_—______—_— 
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vehicle represents a new high for outright 
buys of Broadway stage hits . . . Felix 
(Doc) Blanchard and Glenn Davis of the 
Army’s unbeaten football team probably 
will be starred in a picture to be made 
during their summer furlough from West 
Point. They're signed by the William 
Morris agency . . . Cary Grant will team 
with producer Alfred Hitchcock in an- 
other suspense melodrama, “Weep No 
More,” for RKO release . . . Rex Harrison 
will take the old Leslie Howard role jn 
an Alexander Korda version of “The Scar- 
let Pimpernel.” 


Diplomatic Spy Film 

Despite the lesson, full details prompt- 
ly leaked concerning the content of the 
“secret” movie shown to State Depart- 
ment employes as part of the current drive 
to stop loose talk and tighten security, 
The instructional film shows a foreign 
ambassador clad in striped pants glanc- 
ing over a secret document carelessly 
left on a stenographer’s desk and report. 
ing its contents to his government. An- 
other scene shows a department stenog- 
rapher at a drugstore counter chattering 
to a boy friend about a secret telegram 
just received from one of the U.S. mis- 
sions abroad. Nearby stands a sinister- 
looking chauffeur who soon reports the 
conversation to his foreign-ambassador 
hoss. Result: The U.S. Embassy's in- 


formant abroad is shot by his country’s 
police. 


Radio Lines 


Look for simpler network shows next 
fall. Drastic budget slicing will limit the 
use of expensive orchestras, vocal groups, 
and supporting players. Only writers are 
escaping the economy wave .. . A new 
radio series wil) be based gn the Suallv 
Benson “Meet Me in St. Louis” stories 
. . . The ABC network is trying to woo 
big-name performers like Fred Allen, 
Judy Garland, and {oan Davis into a line- 
up for next fall in time spots surrounding 
Bing Crosby’s Wednesday-night _ tran- 
scribed series . . . One reason why so 
many radio shows are moving to Holly- 
wood for a point of origin, despite a 
studio shortage, is that comedians and 
masters of ceremony like the enthusiasm 
of the predominantly tourist audiences. 


Book Notes 


Two lameduck Democrats plan to write 


books. Former Rep. Jerry Voorhis of Cali- 


- fornia is working on the story of his ten 


years in Congress for Doubleday, and 
former Rep. John Coffee of Washington 
is dickering with Knopf . . . Sinclair 
Lewis’s forthcoming book, “Kingsblood 
Royal,” revolves around the Babbitt-like 
character in “Cass Timberlane” who dis- 
covers he has Negro blood . . . Frederick 
Lewis Allen and Agnes Rogers Allen, who 
collaborated on “The American Proces- 
sion,” next fall will bring out “I Distinctly 
Remember,” a 500-picture record of the 
period between the two world wars. 
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... as he digs in the ruins of his house to find broken 
bricks for a crude shelter . . . as he snatches cigarette 
butts from the “inferior race” he was going to rule 
but which now rules him ...as he gazes at the wreck 
of his city, his nation, his dreams of conquest... 
wouldn’t it be something like this he says to himself: 


"[ am here, ruined and hopeless, because 1 believed a 
man who told me I need not give, 1 only had to take. 
I thought anything I could get away with was right. 


“Thrift and hard work and an honest day’s work for 
an honest day’s pay were for fools; I thought tf I could 


become strong enough I could get all I wanted because 
1 could be ruthless. 


"Honesty was for fools; power was for us. We were 
united; we could do anything. 


Wonder what a German thinks about... 





“Fair play was for weaklings. 


“Yet somehow those weaklings conquered us. Was it 
because their honesty, thrift, hard work, fair play 


somehow made them stronger than we were?” 


And looking to the west, might not that German say, 
“If I were lucky enough to be in that country today, 
I would tell them what I have learned—that you have 


to. give before you can get, that you have to work before 
you can be paid, and that the wise man is actually 


stronger if he recognizes and accepts the other man’s 
rights, and respects them rather than trying to de- 
stroy them. 


“If [ were in America today, as employer or employee, 
I would not squabble—I would work, I would earn, I 
would produce. I have learned the hard way but too 


late, that only out of what I add to the world can I 


receive from the world.” 
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Most Republican leaders will go along with the Truman- 
Marshall plan for emergency relief to Greece. But whether they 
ean take the rank-and-file Republican majority with them is still 
uncertain. 
\ 

Debate on the proposed Greek loan is expected to be the most 
intense this Congress has held. It will be hastened by the nec- 
essity for a decision before the end of this month. 


Future U. S. foreign policy will be determined in some measure 
by the outcome. Discussion will go beyond the immediate issue 
to the question of whether the U. S. shall move into world areas 
that the weakened British Empire is being forced to abandon 
(details, page 23). 


Gop budget and tax-reduction plans will be atomized if Con- 
gress decides to authorize the loan to Greece and to accept the 
implications of such a decision. 


About $350,000,000 would be added to Truman’s budget es- 
timate of $3,500,000,000 for foreign lending and spending by 
the proposed Greek loan. The Hoover plan for Germany also 
would add something. Other such emergencies are certain to 
arise in the course of the next year. 


Determination to block further Russian expansion may be strong 
enough in Congress to overcome its reluctance to jettison 
economy. 


A. economy goal will be fixed by Congress pending outcome 
of the foreign loan debate. Indications are that House and Sen- 
ate budgeteers will agree to cut Truman’s estimates by about 
$5,200,000,000—a compromise between the House figure of 
$6,000,000,000 and the Senate’s $4,500,000,000. 


This would allow a tax cut of only $2,600,000,000. A like 
amount would be devoted to debt reduction. This, however, is a 
target that can’t be hit if the foreign spending budget is in- 
creased materially. 


A 20% across-the-board income-tax cut may be approved by the 
House Ways and Means Committee despite the general belief 
that such a reduction has no chance of getting by the Senate. 


Demands for increased veterans’ allowances also are disturbing 
Republican planners. The House Veterans Committee has ap- 
proved a bill to raise the ceilings on living allowances for on- 
the-job trainees. This would cost a minimum of $150,000,000 
a year and perhaps as much as $500,000,000. 


Pressure from veterans’ organizations for this increase probably 
will be irresistible even though legislative budget estimates are 
based on the assumption that veterans’ costs are to be reduced, 
not raised. 


Grants-in-aid to states for school lunches and various other proj- 
ects also are proving harder to abolish than Republicans thought 
they would be. Most of them will be reduced in the end, but 
not abolished. 


Truman’s unification bill will be pushed ahead of other service 
legislation in the House and Senate. Leaders say they can’t deal 
intelligently with other problems of the armed services until 
they know what the new organization is going to be. 


Outright merger of the armed forces is no longer considered 
possible, even by its advocates. They will make only a token 
fight for it. 


Sentiment for universal training of some kind is growing. But 

members say no specific program can be devised until the rela- 

tive strength of the Army, Navy, and Air Forces is fixed. 
e 


Acction on rent control is to be postponed, at least until mid- 
May. Congressional leaders hope this delay will encourage state 
governments to take over the problem. 


A bill extending modified control for another year will he 
pushed if the states fail to take the hint. This new law probably 
will apply only to cities of 100,000 or more. , 


Building costs are approaching a peak, if they have not already 
passed it. Reports to government agencies concerned indicate 
that they will start down toward the end of this year (see page 
66). 


Higher rents for newly built homes are having the desired ef! ect 
of stimulating coystruction. However, rents are so high that 
many of the homes built for veterans are being leased to non- 
veterans. 


Nonhousing building volume now surpasses housing volume, a 
reversal of last year’s trend. 


An era of industrial peace extending well into 1947 is in pros- 
pect unless living costs run wild. Contract negotiations are pro- 
ceeding harmoniously in most major industries. Coal is the un- 
certain exception. 


Long-range planning for guaranteed annual wages is being 
stressed in some of the current wage negotiations. The meat- 
packing industry is seriously considering annual wages. None 
of the big unions is threatening to strike. 


Senate ratification of the satellite peace treaties, particularly 
the Italian treaty, may be delayed indefinitely. Several Repub- 
lican senators want to hold up consideration until the Moscow 
conference is well started. 


Their position is that the European settlements are all of a piece. 
They can’t properly judge the merits of the Italian treaty, they 
say, until they have some idea what kind of German agreement 
is in prospect. ’ 

e 


Revision of the reciprocal-trading law this year is no longer 
threatened. Republican critics of present tariff policy werent 
mollified by Truman’s recent statement on the subject, but they 
concede that they can’t do anything about it for the time being. 


Truman’s veto power would stand in the way of any change 
even if the Republican majority in Congress decided to back 
amendments. 


Congressional reorganization is working out to the satisfaction 
of members who helped frame the La Follette-Monroney law 
at the last session. They feel that the act will stand up under 
pressure. 
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WITH THIS PRACTICAL 4-PASSENGER PLANE 


You can pack up and go-whenever and wherever you want-— 


when you own this personal air transportation. Commuting 





by air is a practical reality with the all-metal Navion, the ideal 


plane for business and pleasure trips. The Navion can 


SMALL-FIELD PERFORMANCE, vital for practical 
business use, is yours in the Navion...and you'll 
be amazed by a demonstration of the Navion’s 
ability to take off and land virtually by itself. 


comfortably carry four people and their luggage, or 
pilot and 645 Ibs. of cargo. Bulk loading capacity 

i is 55 cubic feet. Nonstop range is over 500 miles. 
Cruising speed is 150 MpH. CAA Approved 
Type Certificate No. 782. 







| For illustrated brochure and name 
of dealer near you, write Dept. N-11, 
North American Aviation, Inc., 
Municipal Airport, 

| Los Angeles 45, California. 
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Two ways to size up 
the Fluorescent Lamps you buy 





ONE WAY would be to make yourself an ex- 


pert on phosphors—the fluorescent crystals that 
coat the inside of a fluorescent lamp. To do that 
you'd need special scientific equipment like the 
photronic brightness tester shown above in the 
General Electric lamp research laboratory. With 
it, you could check the comparative efficiency 
of different phosphors. But even after you’d 
tested hundreds of phosphors, you'd still need 
years of training and experience to know how 
to put your findings to use. Fortunately there’s 
an easier way to recognize quality in fluorescent 
lamps. All you need dois... 





INSIST ON THE MONOGRAM 


on every fluorescent lamp you buy for your 
store, factory, office or home. You can look to 
G.E. for all that’s newest and best in fluores- 
cent lamps. *General Electric research contin- 
ues to work constantly with one aim in mind 
—to make G-E lamps Stay Brighter Longer. 


FREE! Write General Electric, Div. 166-N3-10, Nela Park, 
Cleveland 12, Ohio, for your free copy of new booklet of 
facts and figures about fluorescent lamps. 


G-E LAMPS 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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POLICY: Britain’s Crisis-America’s New Role 


The full impact of the British crisis hit 
Washington last week like a slap in the 
face. Because Britain’s life-giving. foreign 
exchange was shrunken to 50 per cent of 
her needs, because her exports were often 
paid for in depreciated or unconvertible 
currencies, because: her production was 
paralyzed by blizzards, antiquated plants, 
inflexible union rules, and plain apathy, 
Downing Street told the State Depart- 
ment that Britain could not carry on her 
commitments to Greece after March 31. 
The British Ambassador, Lord Inver- 
chapel, handed Secretary of State George 
C. Marshall a blunt note to this effect on 
Monday, Feb. 24. 

The implications were unmistakably 
dire: . 
€ If Britain withdrew her 10,000 troops 
and economic assistance from Greece, the 
probable consequence was civil war. 
€ The Communist-inspired — guerrillas 
would win. 
€ Russia would thus outflank Turkey and 
dominate the Dardanelles. 


@ From there, the Soviet Union would 
move into the Mediterranean and Adri- 


atic, and eventually would dominate all 
Europe. 

To deal with this crisis, Marshall put 
everything else aside, even his prepara- 
tions for the Moscow conference. He con- 
sulted the Secretaries of War and the 
Navy. He received a hurry-up report from 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. He was closeted 
with President Truman for four days 
running. Their judgment: American pub- 
lic opinion would not support the dis- 
patch of American troops to Greece, but 
would and must see the necessity of eco- 
nomic assistance. 

Thursday morning, Feb. 27, Mr. Tru- 
man called nine Congressional leaders of 
both parties, including top foreign-rela- 
tions and finance experts, to the White 
House for an emergency off-the-record 
conference. Marshall read them a written 
statement, urgently appealing to Congress 
to assume the British economic burden in 
Greece, to which the United States had 
already given $479,000,000 in postwar 
credits and food, sent economic and elec- 
tion-supervision missions, and rushed 
warships at crucial moments. 

The Congressional leaders agreed that 
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the United States should take over the 
British economic commitments, amount- 
ing to $350,000,000 for the next three 
years, on condition that the British troops 
remain and that the Greek Government 
make political and economic reforms. 
Emergency legislation would be intro- 
duced, either to enlarge the Export-Im- 
port Bank’s credit and charter to permit 
such an economically risky loan, or to 
create a new institution, closely linked to 
the State Department, to handle such 
political loans. 

It was thus up to the economy-minded 
Republican Congress to decide whether 
the historically isolationist United States 
was prepared to take over a greater share 
of the responsibility for world order from 
Britain. The cards that Britain had laid 
face up on the table could not be misread: 
It was not a question of Greece alone, but 
of the stability of the entire world. 


The Hoover Plan 

If Western civilization is to survive in 
Europe, it must also survive in Germany. 
And it must be built into a cooperative mem- 
ber of that civilization. That, indeed, is the 
hope of any lasting peace. ) 


To the Communist Daily Worker, Her- 
bert Hoover's plan for feeding Germany 
last week meant “appeasing German 
Fascism to turn it against the East.” But 
to the 72-year-old ex-President, it was 
plain common sense. Admitting that it 
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might “come as a great shock to Ameri- 
can taxpayers” and indeed be “something 
new in human history for the conqueror 
to undertake,” Hoover argued: 


“Entirely aside from any humanitarian 


feelings for this mass of people, if we 
want peace, if we want to preserve the 
safety and health of our Army of Occupa- 
tion, if we want to save the expense of 
even larger military forces to preserve 
order, if we want to reduce the size and 
expense of our Army of Occupation—I 
can see no other course.” 


Lest some fear a revived Germany, 


Hoover reported that the Germans, “in 
food, warmth, and shelter, have been 
sunk to the lowest level known in a 
hundred years of Western history .. . 
No one can say that in her utterly shat- 
tered state Germany is a present eco- 
nomic menace to the world.” 


c 





In a 6,000-word report to President 





Truman summarizing his 
European visit, Hoover proposed: 

@ To remedy “deplorable” and “disas- 
trous” conditions among the 42,000,000 
persons in the combined Anglo-American 
occupation zones, repair only the “weak- 
est spots,” instead of granting the planned 
blanket increase in rations. School lunches 
should be served by soup kitchens 
using Army 10-in-1 rations and excess 
food stocks. Underfed adults (not in- 
cluding farmers and heavy workers) 
should receive extra rations, emergency 
allotments of cereals, or soup-kitchen 
meals according to their needs. Surplus 
potatoes should be shipped from the 
United States. 

€ To finance all this, Britain and the 
United States each should contribute 
$475,500,000 through June 1948. But 
these sums should be “a recoverable ex- 
penditure and not a charity loaded onto 


three-week 





our taxpayers” and so should be repaid 
with a tax on future German exports, 
Such payments should take precedence 
over reparations from the zone to any 
If American 
relief is granted to other countries 
Greece, Italy, Austria, Hungary, Poland, 
and China—it should amount to no more 
than the German ration and should be 


nation including Russia. 


repaid in similar fashion. 


€@ To lighten the burden, fertilizer and 
potato seed should be provided for Ger- 


many. Surplus food should be advanced 


by Scandinavia and South America, under 


promise of repayment. Seventy-five laid- 
up Liberty ships should be lent for food 
transport and manned by German crews, 
German deep-sea fishing should be ex- 
panded... Barriers on German _ exports 
should be removed. 

Plainly, the Hoover plan involved out- 
lays as heavy as the Truman budget had 
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Significance: The Gravest Crisis Since the War 





‘Bie British 


crisis, the Greek 


crisis, Mr. Hoo- 
vers report on 
Germany, Gen- 


eral Hodge’s re- 
port on Korea 
(see page 48)— 
all of them lead 
to the same con- 








clusions. The 
United States 
must assume 


more responsibilities and spend or in- 
vest more money overseas. The alterna- 
tive is the loss of the peace. 

Greece dramatizes the choice, starkly 
and urgently. The British have borne 
the main burden there. We have helped 
—with a small Export-Import Bank. loan, 
the Mediterranean squadron of the 
United States Navy,.and in a few other 
ways. Also we have criticized the Brit- 
ish performance. Now the British have 
notified us that they can no longer carry 
the load in Greece. Either we go in, 
with money at least, or Greece tumbles 
into the Communist basket. 

If Greece is lost, a Communist scythe 
will curve around the head of Turkey, 
which already has Communist bavonets 
at its back. Russia would, or could, con- 
trol the Eastern Mediterranean. The 
whole Middle East would be blocked 
off. 

The potential effects do not stop 
there. They reach into Italy, France— 


into all of Europe and into other areas’ 


where Communism has a_ foothold. 
Since the end of the war, the lines be- 
tween the Soviet sphere and the West- 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


ern democratic sphere have stood ap- 
proximately where they were when the 
fighting stopped. The shifting of Greece, 
including the Greek islands, from one 
side to the other would in itself alter 
seriously the balance of the power. But 
beyond that it would have tremendous 
psychological and symbolic, as well as 
strategic, consequences. It might set 
in motion what has aptly been de- 
scribed as a “chain reaction” which 
could not be easily checked. 


These, in brief, are some of the 
reasons why the American decision con- 
cerning Greece is so momentous. It is 
momentous also because Greece is, in 
one sense, a beginning. It is only one of 
the places where Great Britain lacks 
the strength to prevent chaos or Com- 
munism. Britain has been reducing her 
obligations. Economic and _ financial 
weakness at home is now compelling 
her to cut them more rapidly than she 
had planned. The entire British position 
in the Middle East is on the verge of 
collapse. It is probable also that we will 
have to assume, directly or indirectly, a 
larger share of the cost of the occupa- 
tion of Germany. 

Mr. Hoover’s proposal to split fifty- 
fifty the cost of his food program for 
Germany between Britain and_ the 
United States followed the formula of 
the bi-zonal agreement. But indirectly 
we were paying, or advancing, part of 
the British outlays there, as elsewhere, 
through the British loan. 

We could lend the British more 
money. But that would increase their 
debt. The British now have reached 
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the point where they would rather 
suffer some loss in prestige and direct 
influence than make their long-term § 
financial problem any more formidabl: } 
than it already is. There are advantages. 
as well as disadvantages, to us in as- } 
suming directly a larger share of these 
responsibilities around the world. We 
can have more to say about what is 
done than when we simply help to pay 
for what the British do. Our interest is } 
not in underwriting the British Empire 
as such. Our direct entry on a larger { 
scale into such trouble spots as Greec 
would have psychological effects favor- 4 
able to the democracies and unfavor- ) 
able to Communism everywhere. \ 
) 
) 
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Part of the Republican leadership 
and rank and file on the Hill have bec: 
going on the erroneous assumption that 
our overseas commitments could |x 
scaled down safely. Several things 
which have been said or done in this 
Congress already have weakened ow 
position. But they have not damaged it 
irreparably. Now comes the shock of « 
real crisis—or a whole series of trends 
and individual crises suddenly converg- 
ing—to pose the gravest dilemma sinc: 
the end of the war. 

The answer will not come easily fo: 
many members of Congress. Yet the 
word-swallowing, about-facing, anc 
back-tracking that will have to be done 
may be made less embarrassing by tli 
fact that the crisis is more severe thai 
anyone foresaw. Details aside, there cai! 
be only one answer, and it will have to 
be given soon. No one knows the cost. 
but it will have to be met. 
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Hoover shocks some congressmen .. . 


contemplated, although in different form. 
As such, it conflicted directly with the 
proposals of some of his fellow Republi- 
cans in Congress to make drastic slashes 
in relief funds as one method of cutting 
the President’s proposed expenditures. 
Now, the whole weight of Hoover’s pres- 
tive was thrown behind the Administra- 
tion’s contention: Such economizing 
would produce chaos—and the collapse of 
Western civilization in Europe. 


Duel Over Palestine 

No back-seat driver has ever yet won a 
ponularity poll; and, if the United States 
thought itsclf an exception, it learned 
differently last week. In the plain, blunt 
language of a British workingman, For- 
eign Secretary Ernest Bevin turned 
sharply on his American critics and 
tokl them to shut up. The Palestinian 
crisis. was completely out of control 
and hell-bent for catastrophe. Harried 
l-rnie Bevin blamed his American back- 
scat tormenters. 

Bevin spoke from chagrin and frustra- 
tion, for he had staked his political repu- 
tation on his ability to settle the Pales- 
tinian crisis. And he was unmistakably 
worried, too, for the catastrophe he saw 
rushing toward him was another war—this 
one with Russia. Perhaps, as Democrats 
and Republicans alike, from Harry S. 
Truman to Sen. Robert A. Taft of Ohio, 
were quick to retort, his charges were ill 
tempered and ill founded. But they raised 
anew the question which the United 
States had too long avoided: If Britain 
no longer could maintain her grip on the 
Middle East, wasn’t it time for the 
U.S. A. to grab the wheel? 

Thrust: Bevin showed no trace of his 
recent illness when he arose in Commons 
on Tuesday,- Feb. 25. His voice was full 


and powerful; he pounded his desk with 
his old-time vigor. At times, he pleaded; 
at times, he thundered. When he spoke of 
the United States, he was acid. 

It was election rivalries between Mr. 
Truman and Republican Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey of New York that had brought 
the Palestinian situation to such an im- 
passe, he charged. Last October, just 
when it looked to him as though he might 
succeed in compromising the differences 
between the Jews and Arabs, Mr. Tru- 
man had completely wrecked his efforts 
with an ill-timed statement urging the ad- 
mission of 100,000 Jews to Palestine. 
Bevin declared that when he first heard 
of Mr. Truman’s plans to issue the state- 
ment, on the very eve of Yom Kippur, the 
Jewish Day of Atonement, he “begged” 
James F. Byrnes, then Secretary of State, 
“that the statement should not be issued. 
But I was told that, if it was not issued 
by Mr. Truman, a competitive statement 
would be issued by Mr. Dewey.” 

Parry: If Bevin’s charges had been 
calculated to create American ill-feeling, 
he could not have been more successful. 
From the White House came an unprece- 
dented statement. Denying that Ameri- 
can concern over Palestine and settle- 
ment of the Jews there was motivated by 
partisan American politics, the President 
called Bevin’s remarks “most unfortunate 
and misleading.” He declared that his ap- 
peal last October “merely reaffirmed the 
attitude toward Palestine and Jewish im- 
migration . . . which the United States 
Government has publicly expressed since 
the summer of 1945.” And this attitude, 
he said, was shared by all the American 
people, regardless of political affiliation. 

On Capitol Hill, the resentment was 
equally great, and it was bipartisan. Re- 
publican Sen. Owen Brewster of Maine 
taunted Bevin by recalling that his own 
Labor party once pledged the very policy 
toward Jewish immigration which the 
British Foreign Secretary had attacked 
Mr. Truman for urging. Democratic Sen. 
Alben W. Barkley of-Kentucky asserted 
that, in light of this, he was amazed that 
Bevin could speak of political trickery. 

Nevertheless, there had been at least 
a stout element of truth in Bevin’s out- 
burst. Undeniably, both the Republican 
and Democratic parties had consistently 
been playing the great American game 
of politics on the Palestinian question. 
There were more than 4,750,000 Jews in 
the United States; the number of Arabs 
was negligible. So polfticians of both 
parties had steadfastly (though many be- 
lieved futilely) plumped for Jewish votes 
by supporting whatever Zionist demand 
was being pressed most vigorously at the 
moment. 

It certainly was not entirely coinci- 
dence that only two days after Mr. Tru- 
man asked for admission of 100,000 Jews 
to Palestine, Dewey raised the ante by 
urging “not 100,000, but several hundreds 
of thousands.” Nor was it altogether 
chance that both men chose to speak out 
one month before Election Day. 





What irked the British was the convic- 
tion that American politicians were 
hypocritical. Perhaps the conclusions they 
reached from the facts were unjustified. 
Nevertheless, they could not help noting 
that, during the 1944 campaign, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt publicly declared for un- 
restricted immigration to Palestine, only 
to assure King Ibn Saud of Saudi Arabia 
shortly after his reelection that he would 
“take no action which might prove hos- 
tile to the Arab people.” 

Riposte: Consequently, even those 
British newspapers which criticized Bev- 
in’s defense of his efforts to untangle the 
Palestinian snarl agreed that his im- 
patience with the United States was not 
entirely unjustified. Attacking the British 
Foreign Secretary's delay in putting the 
crisis before the United Nations, The 
London Daily Telegraph declared that 
quicker action would have avoided “those 
exacerbating and unconstructive inter- 
ventions from the United States to which 
Mr. Bevin referred with not unnatural 
bitterness.” 

The London Times spoke approvingly 
of Bevin’s attack on “the lamentable ef- 
fect of American intervention in general, 
and President Truman’s statements in 
particular.” It chided the United States 
for its “well-meaning if inept interven- 


In The New Statesman and Nation, 
R. H.S. Crossman, Labor M. P. whose 
stand on Palestine has differed sharply 
from Bevin’s, likewise contended that 
America’s attitude was an irritating one. 
He declared that, while the United States 
was pro-Zionist at home, “in the Middle 
East, where Standard Oil is the master,” 
it covertly supported the Arabs. 

Calling on Americans to “drop their 
unwarranted inferiority complex,” The 
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Manchester Guardian asserted: “Will they 
not step into our shoes and lead without 
carping and sniping and needling?” 

The Daily Herald, as spokesman for 
the Labor party, had only praise for 
Bevin. Particularly did it uphold the Bev- 
in plan for an independent Palestine with 
the Jews permanently in the minority. 
The Herald declared: “UNO’s charter 
provides for the protection of religious 
liberty in all countries. It does not and 
it could not .. . redraw the map of the 
world so that the boundaries were fixed 
not by political and economic considera- 
tion but by religious adherence.” 

American newspapers, on the whole, 
were completely realistic. The St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch reflected the predominating 
editorial opinion: “The stone which 
Foreign Minister. Bevin threw at Presi- 
dent Truman . . . should set the season’s 
record in the glass-house league . . .” 

It was not alone the natural human 
reaction to criticism from abroad which 
had so irked Bevin and the British gen- 
erally. Unspoken, though ever present, 
was fear of what might happen if Britain 
lost the Middle Eastern anchor of her 
Mediterranean lifeline, as well as the oil 
that went with it. The Russians already 
were crowding Britain in the Middle 
East. As the British General Staff viewed 
it, the United States was talking suicidal 
nonsense when it urged Britain to alien- 
ate the Arabs by making Palestine a 
Jewish state. 

If the United States were ready to 
back its talk with muscle, the general staff 
might be ready to disregard the Arabs. 
But so far the Americans had merely 
given advice, without offering help. 


Ambassador-Designate 


As a measure of how far Harry S. Tru- 
man had moved to the right of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, the choice was revealing. 
For the ambassadorship to Britain left 
vacant by O. Max Gardner’s death on 
Feb. 6, Mr. Truman last Wednesday, 
Feb. 26, named an outspoken conserva- 
tive damned by Roosevelt as an honorable 
and amiable young man whose slant of 
mind ran more to dollars than to hu- 
manity. The new ambassador: Lewis W. 
Douglas, 52-year-old president of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., who quit as 
budget director in 1934 to protest the 
New Deal’s unbalanced budgets and cur- 
rency juggling, plumped for Alf M. Lan- 
don in 1936, and co-chairmanned the 
Democrats-for-Willkie in 1940. 


Although a novice at diplomacy, 
Douglas was an expert on things British— 
by religion, Episcopalian; by heritage, a 
member of the’ Scottish clan Douglas. 
Both his father, “Rawhide Jim,” and his 
grandfather, Dr. James Douglas, who 
staked out copper interests in Arizona 
for Phelps-Dodge and founded the smelt- 
ing town of Douglas, were Canadian- 
born. In the late ‘30s, Douglas became 
the first American vice chancellor and 
principal of McGill University in Montre- 
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Douglas considers Britain “a good risk” 


al. Before Pearl Harbor, he helped lead 
the Committee to Defend America by 
Aiding the Allies. During the. war, he 
visited Britain for the Lend-Lease and 
War Shipping Administrations. Last year, 
he was elected president of the English- 
Speaking Union. 

However untutored he might be in 
diplomatic niceties, Douglas learned 
quickly last week. In his downtown Man- 
hattan office, appropriately lined with 
bound volumes of Punch, he protested 
his “abundance of ignorance” and smil- 
ingly told newsmen: “Stop me if I say 
anything wrong.” Skillfully he dodged 
such touchy topics as India and Palestine, 
preferring to boast of his fly fishing and 
horseback riding. 





Oh, Look What Harry Truman Found in the 
White House Attic 

















Whether he would ride a_ bicycle 
around London as he had while Arizona 
congressman and budget director in 
Washington, Douglas didn’t say; but he 
proposed to live “as simply as possible” 
on a budget laid out by his wife, the 
former Peggy Zinsser. As a conservative 
businessman, he made no comment on 
Britain’s Socialist government. But as an 
insurance man, he considered Britain “a 
good risk.” 


os 


PRESIDENCY: Poll Stars 


The man who makes a business of dis- 
covering the current popularity of Presi- 
dential possibilities, George Gallup, this 
week released another public sampling 
on GOP prospective candidates. Top five: 
Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, 45 per cent, ex- 
Gov. Harold E. Stassen, 18, Sen. Robert 


A. Taft, 8, Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg. 
8, Sen. John W. Bricker, 6. 


Holiday in Mexico 


The advance agents had done their 
jobs quietly and well. James Rowley. a 
husky and handsome Secret Service agent. 
had flown to Mexico City to look over the 
streets and buildings and compare notes 
with Mexican police and army officials. A 
State Department protocol expert, anony- 
mous but versed in such matters as the 
seating of dinner guests, had gone down 
too. So had other advance men: One had 
reserved rooms and communications for 
newsmen at the Hotel Geneve; another 
had arranged for a direct telephone line 
between the United States Embassy and 
the White House. 

There had been other preparations: 
Three sleek White House limousines had 
been shipped ahead, by boxcar. The crew 
of the Presidential DC-4, the Sacred Cow, 
was rested up after a flight to London 
carrying the Crown Prince of Saudi 
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Pegler, “Ding,” and Herald Tribune: The President was pleased by what he read 
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Arabia. At the embassy in Mexico City, 
Ambassador Walter Thurston had _ set 
aside a choice room in the south wing for 
his distinguished guest. Its furnishings: 
a bed covered with vicuna furs (Bolivian 
llamas), an antique bureau, a flat-top 
desk, and a fireplace which the Thurstons 
had brought from South America. A 
Brazilian -religious image adorned the 
mantelpiece. 

Mr. Truman had once said that a 
Presidential trip was like “moving a cir- 
cus.” His three-day state visit to Mexico 
this week—the first ever made to Mexico 
City by an American President—would be 
a three-ring show. Highlights of his 
whirlwind itinerary: 

Monday: Bands, crowds, and a 21-gun 
salute as the Sacred Cow put down at 
mountain-rimmed Mexico City airport. 
Mr. Truman would be welcomed by Pres- 
ident Miguel Aleman of Mexico. He 


would tide to the embassy between lines 
ot crack Mexican cavalrymen and cadets. 
‘Tat night, there wonld de a Jorma) ban- 
quect at the Palacio Nacional, at which 
both Presidents would speak. 

Tuesday: The Festival Popular, a giant 
fete featuring native dancers and massed 
singers. 

\Wednesday: A plane flight over Pari- 
cutin Voleano, a motor trip to the Pyra- 
mids of San Juan Teotihuacan, and a 
picnic lunch in a cave. 

Last week, as the White House staff 
ticked off the last detail (bottled spring 
water to go on the plane), the President: 
€ Issued an Executive Order, putting 
into effect “procedural” changes in the 
reciprocal trade agreements program, 
which the State Department and a 
group of sympathetic Republicans hoped 
would forestall attacks by GOP Con- 
gressional high-tariff advocates (NEws- 
WEEK, Feb. 17). 
€ Read, with an especial pleasure, which 
he revealed to his aides and they revealed 
to the world, a friendly editorial in the 
Republican New York Herald Tribune, a 
cartoon in the same paper by Jay N. 
(Ding) Darling, showing the President 
carrying a cornerstone labeled “Simple 
Honesty,” and a column by Hearst’s 
raspy columnist Westbrook Pegler, laud- 
ing Mr. Truman as a “Johnny One-suit” 
who had “hexed” John L. Lewis “bow- 
legged.” 
€ Requested Congress to let the draft 
law die on March 31 as expected, and 
disclosed the Army would shortly. dis- 
charge all nonvolunteers. 


€ Made public a progress report from his 
Cabinet food committee, which disclosed 
that American grain shipments for relief 
abroad would reach their goal of 400,- 
000,000 bushels for 1946-47 two months 
ahead of time. 


( Signed a bill authorizing the United 
States to cooperate with Mexico in stamp- 
ing out foot-and-mouth disease. 

Work done, the President packed for 
Mexico and added an extra stop to the 
Sacred Cow’s route. He spent Sunday 
with his-ailing mother in Grandview, Mo. 





ANTARCTIC: Of Ice and Men 


This was not leisurely withdrawal. It 
was hasty evacuation. An ice gate was 
threatening to slam shut on the Navy 
Antarctic Expedition at Little America 
IV. To save 197 men from being trapped 
there throughout the oncoming winter 
night, Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd last 
week gave the order to pull out five days 
early, on Sunday Feb. 23, leaving most 
equipment behind. 

The six ski-equipped DC-3s were pur- 
posely frozen to the icecap. Supply dumps 
were marked with metal signs. Snow- 
banked tents were abandoned as they 
stood. Byrd himself left a note nailed to 
the door of his “wannigan,” a boxlike 
metal hut on skis: “This has been a 
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insight into the type of problems you have 
to risk in polar regions, and that was 
the primary objective.” 

More spectacular was the aerial map- 
ping of 300,000 square miles of Ant- 
arctica including 3,000 miles of coastline, 
though the Navy had hoped to chart four 
times as much. The discoveries included: 
(1) nine mountain ranges towering up to 
15,000 feet, one with dark-red snowless 
peaks: (2) new bays, islands, glaciers, 
plateaus, and underwater volcanic moun- 
tains, and (3) an “oasis” of muddy pea- 
green lakes with warm water, near prob- 
able deposits of coal. Airborne magne- 
tometers or “doodlc bugs,” patterned on 
wartime submarine detectors, were used 
to study rock strata. 

For the present, the Navy kept mum 
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Homeward trail: Antarctic expedition starts back 


peaceful place. It deserves better than 
to be vandalized. Otherwise—welcome.” 

Leaving the American flag fluttering 
over Antarctica. th» chunky icebreaker 
Burton Island sailed out toward the fog- 
veilid Ross Sea ice barrier, bound for 
New Z:aland and home. As the Eastern 
and Western task groups also prepared 
to halt their exploratory flights over the 
earth’s last frontier, Rear Admiral Rich- 
ard H. Cruzen, operations commander of 
Task Force 68, called Operation High- 
jump “very much a success.” 

Polar Problems: True, the Navy had 
come off second best against the ice con- 
ditions, which were the worst in recorded 
Antarctic history. Its mission had been 
less than half completed. A PBM = had 
crashed into a fog-cloaked ice peak, kill- 
ing three men. Two helicopters had 
plopped into the sea. Huge icebergs 
had played tag with the ships. Ice 
floes had twisted their propellers. A sub- 
marine had been found useless in the ice 
and sent home, and a disabled cargo ship 


had been towed away. Despite these set- 
backs, even because of them, Cruzen 
boasted that the Navy had gained a “real 


about the kind and extent of ore deposits 
found, even as it did on Antarctic weather 
and radio conditions. But enough had 
been learned to show that the continent, 
where the United States has neither 
made formal claims nor recognized the 
claims of nine other nations, including 
Russia, was at least worth claiming. 


Sa 


RACIAL: Haircut and Shave 

Mederic Bleau, proprietor of the Col- 
lege Barbershop in Williamstown, Mass., 
was fined $50 in District Court last week 
for boosting the price of a haircut from 
$1 to $3. Bleau’s reason: The customer’s 
hair was unusually thick. Wayman G. 
Caliman Jr., Williams College student 
who needed the haircut, suspected anoth- 
er: He was a Negro, 
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DIVORCE: National Scandal 


At the White House, President Truman is 
preparing to award the Medal of Honor to 
12-year-old Christopher Blake, who has just 
invented a “super” atomic bomb . 


.. While a 
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Eight Feet from Life: Two boys who drowned in the ice-covered Passaic 
River, near Passaic, N. J., on Feb. 25, grope desperately for a ladder from police and 
firemen, a moment before they go under. A volunteer rescuer, Metro Wrobel ( left), 
tries to reach the two 10-year-olds. A third boy already has disappeared under 
the ice. Roger Terhune, Passaic Herald-News photographer, made the picture. 





crowd cheers and cameras record the event 
for posterity, General MacArthur, General 
Eisenhower, and Admiral Nimitz arrive to 
meet the young hero . . . Then, as Christo- 
pher stands with the President, an aide inter- 
rupts with the awful secret: Christopher’s 
parents are getting a divorce . .. The Presi- 
dent is aghast; the ceremony is abruptly 
canceled . . . Christopher—disgraced, ruined 
~ —shoots himself. 


This scene from Moss Hart’s play, 
Christopher Blake,” now running at the 
Music Box Theater in New York, portrays 
the daydream of a small boy faced with a 
horrible tragedy: his parents’ divorce. In 
his young mind, the outcome could only 
be a national scandal. Last week, the 
tragedy of Christopher Blake, repeated 
all too often in courtrooms all over the 
country, had indeed become a national 
scandal. The divorce rate—which in 1945 
wrecked one out of every three marriages 
(NEwsweEek, Oct. 7, 1946)—was. still 
Vising. 

Marriage and divorce laws still varied 
confusingly from state to state—in South 
Carolina, divorce was not allowed for any 
reason: in Nevada and Florida, divorce 
mills stamped out decrees like tourist 
souvenirs. In fourteen states, physical 
examinations were not required before 
marriage; in seven, a 14-year-old boy and 
a 12-year-old girl could be married: A 
husband could even divorce his wife 
without her knowledge by taking up six 
weeks’ residence in a divorce-easy state. 


So could a “designing woman.” 


But the outlook was not all dark. Sev- 


eral states were engaged in_ serious, 


studied attempts to stem the divorce tide: 
€ Tennessee’s legislature considered two 
bills to make divorce more difficult. One 
would require courts to issue temporary 
divorce decrees, which would not become 
final for six months; the other would slow 
up “quickie” divorces by prohibiting ac- 
tion in a case until 30 days after the de- 
fendant had been notified of it. 

© Wisconsin’s iegislature received a bill 
requiring divorced men who have minor 
children to obtain court permission be- 
fore they remarried. Its sponsors hoped 
the measure would prevent remarriage 
of men who had records of nonsupport or 
whose incomes could not support two 
families. 

@ In Michigan, a proposed law would 
change the residence requirements for 
divorce trom one to two years and pro- 
vide for a six-months “cooling-off” period 
before the suit could be tried. 


€ In Lowa, a committee appointed by the 


state bar association recommended legis- 
lation under which courts would appoint 


lawyers to investigate uncontested divorce 
actions. 

© In Chicago, where a bar association 
committee had reported that 7,000 


«“ Te ee) eee 

quickie divorces were ground out by 
city courts in the past twelve years, 
Superior Judge Edwin A. Robson, out- 


spoken campaigner for divorce reform, 
was back in the news. With a colleague, 
Judge Robson proposed that _ divorce 


trials in Cook County be limited only to 
the Circuit and Superior Courts and that 


a divorce division be set up to encourage 
reconciliations. 
‘ 


ae 


To such men as Judge Robson, him- 
self the father of three, children like 
Christopher Blake suffered most from 
the national divorce scandal. But to other 
men, including Dr. Clark Zimmerman of 
Harvard, civilization itself would suffer. 
If the present divorce rate continued to 
mount, divorces would match marriages 
in ten years. Dr. Zimmerman saw that 
as heralding the breakup of our family 
system, which would mean to the West 


What it had to Greece and Rome—the 
decline of civilization. 


oe 


USO: Checked Out 


A GI could always rest his aching back 
there. He could nap in a blue-canvas deck 
chair and know that he would be awak- 
ened on time. He could chat with the 
hostesses, play checkers, write a_ letter 
home, or check his pet dog, cat, alligator, 
or monkey in the baggage racks. Lately 
the crowds in Washington had _ stopped 
coming to the USO Troops-in-Transit 
Lounge in gloomy Union Station. From 
the wartime peak of almost 200,000 visi- 
tors in October 1944, attendance was 
down to a thousand a month. 

Last Friday, Feb. 28, after five years 
ot service to 6,500,000 men and women 
in uniform, the lounge followed its coun- 
terparts in New York, Chicago, and many 
other cities and closed its doors, Its quar: 
ters were returned for their prewar use 
—as a State Department reception room 
for visiting dignitaries. 


oo 


CRIME: Involuntary Servitude 
As far back as she could remember, 
27-year-old Helen Ingalls had known 
that something mysterious was going on 
within her fashionable Lynn, Mass., 


home. Ostensibly, her father and mother 
were distinguished, respectable New 
Englanders. Alfred Wesley Ingalls came 
from an old Colonial family, which had 
been among the original settlers of Lynn. 
An infantry captain in the first world 
war, he later had entered politics, serving 
for twelve years in the state legislature, 
He was a successful attorney, who long 
had been counsel for the Watch and 
Ward Society, guardian of Boston's 
morals. 


Her mother’s background was equally 
impeccable. During her youth, Mira 
Ingalls had taught in missionary schools. 


A first marriage to one Walter Harmon 


ended in a divorce, but in Ingalls, her 
second husband, she found happiness. 


Like him, she dabbled in politics, becom 


, , 4 ’ . 
ing president of the Women’s Republi- 
can Club of Lynn. She also was presi- 
dent of the Federated Women’s Churches 


Of Greater Lynn, and lectured oceasion- 


ally for the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union. 


At7, Helen Ingalls began to suspect 


what might be wrong. One of her class- 
mates at grammar school told her it was 


customary for people to receive pay {or 
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working. She asked her parents about it. 
“And I was told at home that special 
circumstances made it right for Dora to 
work for us without being paid.” 

The Closed Doors: But Helen was 
never told what those special circum- 
stances were, and she continued to won- 
der about them. For, although Dora L. 
Jones, the Ingallses’ Negro maid, was 
barely 5 feet tall and weighed no more 


than 90 pounds, her customary working 
day was sixteen hours. After the In- 
gallses moved from Lynn to Boston, she 
was forced to care for their apartment 
house on aristocratic Beacon Hill, She 
cleaned individual apartments, washed 
cars, and did gardening. She wore Mrs. 
Ingalls’s cast-off clothing and was never 


permitted out, even to go to the movies, 

t she talked with anyone except mem- 
bers of the family, Mrs. Ingalls berated 
her. 

Again, Helen didn't know why. The 
scenes were always behind closed doors. 
Once, Helen forced her way into the 
room. She saw Dora break away from 
Mis. Ingalls, run to one corner, and 
cringe there. Her face was badly 
scratched. 

“My parents told me they were doing 
this for Dora’s own good. 

Last year, Ingalls retired. He and his 
wife drove West leisurely, stopping at 
expensive hotels on the way. But there 
was no hotel room for Dora. She would 
sleep either in the car or else on their 


bathroom floor. Eventually, the Ingallses 
reached California and settled down in 


swanky Coronado. Dora continued to 
sleep in the car. 
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Helen Ingalls wondered about the maid 











Helen, who had mar- 
ried Richard Roberts, a 


California chemical en- 
gineer, told her husband 
these and other details of 
what she said she had 
seen. Finally, she went 
to the police and told 
her story. 

The Secret Hold: 
Last week, coming home 
from the movies, the In- 
gallses found Justice De- 
partment agents waiting 
for them. The charge: 
violation of the thirteenth 
amendment. For 30 
years, ever since her di- 
vorce in 1917 to marry 
Ingalls, Mrs. Ingalls had 
kept Dora in slavery, the 
agents declared. They 
Were vague about what 
Mrs. Ingalls’s hold over 


her servant had been. All MO < 0 
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they would say was that 


she had met Dora in 
1905, while teaching at 
the Trinity Mission School in Athens, 
Ala., and paid her regularly until the 


divorce. Then, suddenly, the pay had 


stopped. Dora apparently had committed 
an indiscretion, for which she was threat- 
ened with jail. 


It was the first slavery case in Cali- 
fornia since the thirteenth amendment 
was passed after the Civil War. If con- 


victed, the Ingallses would face jail sen- 


tences of ten years or fines of $5,000, or 
both. Indignantly, they denied the charge, 
blaming Richard Roberts, Helen’s hus- 


band, for tuning them over to the au- 
thorities. “He resents Dora’s happiness,” 
asserted the gray-haired, 64-year-old In- 
galls. “He inflamed our daughter with 


ideas about civil liberties.” 
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CONGRESS: Closing Portal 


Last Friday, Feb. 28, scores of repre- 
sentatives left their offices in the two 


House office buildings, took elevators to 


the basement, and then plodded doggedly 
through the 750-foot, cavelike tunnel 
which connects the buildings with the 


Capitol, Arriving in the Capitol basement, 
they rode elevators up to the House floor— 
ready for work. The Congressmen drew 


no extra pay for this portal-to-portal 


‘ 

journey. But they turned to the measure 

awaiting them with extra approval. 
After beating down ame: iments for 


three hours, the House overwhelmingly 


passed the first major labor legislation of 
the 80th Congress. In outlawing most of 


the $5,785,000,000 worth of the portal 


‘ ‘ 
claims filed in the courts, the representa- 
tives left no doubt about their feelings. 
(1) They passed the bill- without a 


single change in the text which the 


Judiciary Committee had written. 


(2) One hundred and fifteen Demo- 


- crats joined 230 Republicansin voting aye, 





Parrish—Chicago Tribune 


The Chicago Tribune cartoonist borrows from the comics* 


(3) Most of the 56 opponents agreed 
that all but overtime claims should be 
outlawed. Their argument was with the 
one-year limit for filing suits and the 
provision giving employers the defense 
of “good faith. 

The Senate was expected to take up its 
portal-to-portal bill this week. Its mem- 
bers commute between their offices and 
the Senate floor by elevator and a 
miniature subway.t Undoubtedly, they 


too would not approve the idea of portal- 
to-portal pay. 


Senate Business 

Last week, the Senate dug into its stack 
of unfinished business: 
© On Wednesday, Feb. 26, it voted to 


‘cut the Administration’s 1948 budget by 


$4.500,000,000, rejecting the House plan 
to slash it by $6,000,000,000. Two days 
later, a Democratic and Republican coal- 
ition voted to set aside $2,600,000,000 


of the budget savings toward national 
debt retirement. 

© Its Public Works Committee voted 7 
to 5 against confirming Gordon R. Clapp 
as chairman of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, to succeed David E. Lilienthal. 


CA banking subcommittee approved 


legislation which would allow a 10 per 
cent blanket rent increase, remove con- 
trols from new and luxury housing, and 


transter entorcement of rent ceilings to 
the states by Dec. 31, 1947. 

@ An appropriations subcommittee voted 
$17,000,000 to the Office of Price Admin: 


*The Chicago Tribune’s ““Dick Tracy” strip. Last 
week Detective Tracy captured the hypnotist-crim- 
inal ‘‘Influence,’” exposing him as a phony who de- 


rived his hypnotic power from special contact lenses, 


#The Senate and House tunnels were both de- 
signed to accommodate small electric cars, but the 
representatives have never conquered their fear that 


the voters might resent it if they installed such 
creature comforts as the senators enjoy. 
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Memorial: B-29s fly overhead as troops conduct memorial 


services in the military cemetery on Iwo Jima on the anniver- 
sary of the bloody Marine invasion of the tiny but strategic 


Pacific island two Years ago. This picture. showing Mount 





istration so that the agency could liqui- 
date itself by June 30. 

So much business was piling up that 
drastic action was required. Beginning 
March 10, Sen. Robert A. Taft, chairman 
of the Republican policy committee, an- 
nounced, the Senate would meet twice a 
week in night sessions. 


CITIES: Culture Comes to L. A. 


Before the war, there were people who 
said Los Angeles was not a citv at all. 
So many subdivisions had been embraced 
by its tentacles that wits dubbed it “nine- 
teen suburbs in search of a citv.” It was a 
sprawling metropolis of false fronts and 
innumerable “downtowns.” of Moorish 
mansions, sun-tanned movie extras, sun- 
struck prophets, and sun-hunting tourists. 
The war, however, took Los Angeles out 
of shorts and dressed it in a business suit. 
It also gave the country’s fifth most- 
populated city (and the world’s largest 
in area) a yearning for culture. 

Last week, Los Angeles was given a 
chance to go in for culture the way it 
had gone in for everything else—in a 
Great Big Way. At a luncheon meeting, 
Harvey S. Mudd, chairman of the board 
of Greater Los Angeles Plans, Inc., an- 
nounced that “Los Angeles is now on the 
threshold of greatness.” He unrolled two 
blueprints that had been two semisecret 
years in the making. They proposed: (1) 
a 23-acre, 30,000-seat War Memorial 
Auditorium in central Los Angeles, for 
conventions, spectacles, and __ athletic 
events and (2) an opera house in the 
Wilshire district whose modern accoutre- 
ments would make the ancient New York 
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Pre: ‘o Chronicte from Associated Press 


Suribachi i mn the Slee was taken by Joe Rosenthal, 


The San Francisco Chrwetieke photographer, who, during the 
fighting, snapped the immortal scene of six battle-worn 


Marines raising the flag atop the volcanic peak, Feb. 23, 1945. 





\letropolitan quake with envy. The cost: 
$35,000,000. Each building would have a 
parking lot to help defray the costs, 

A few obstacles might bar culture’s 
way. Not all the land had been bought 
or optioned; some property owners might 
not be willing to sell. The parking lots 
seemed useless to some. Homeless veter- 
aris might prefer roofs over their heads to 
Verdi and Wagner. One might even ven- 
ture that Los Angeles lacked enthusiasm, 
Industrialists, bankers, and patrons of the 
arts looked over the blueprints, learned 
that preliminary financing meant putting 


up $3,000,000, and then gave culture a 


lukewarm how-do-you-do. They  sub- 
scribed only $580, 000, 


PROPERTY: Heirs to Nothing 


No matter what happened, one th’ * 
was certain: The Germans to whom M 
Marie Peters of Los Angeles had willed 
her $16,000 « .ate would never receive it. 
@ Her 80-year-old sister, Mrs. Anna 
Fuenning of East Paterson, N. J., said 
they shouldn't. Mrs. Fuenning’s argu- 


ment: Hitler didn’t permit Germans to _ 


leave money to Americans. Therefore, as 
Mrs. Peters’s closest living American 
relative, she should get the $16,000. 

€ California said that Mrs. Fuenning was 
right. The state’s angle: if her argument 
was upheld, it would be able to confiscate 
property left to Germans by Californians 
who had no American relatives. 

@ The United States Government ob- 
jected: Mrs. Fuenning’s argument was 
faulty, because Hitler never banned 
legacies to Americans. 


Last week, as the Los Angeles Superior 
Court was considering the case, the first 
of its kind, the government revealed that 


its solicitude for German heirs was more 
apparent than real, If their: right to in- 


herit American property was gheld the 
Alien Property Custodian would then be 
able to confiscate it, 
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PEOPLE; Off to the Big City 


Henry A. Wallace last week cut his 
only remaining political tie with the 
comfields of his native Iowa, where his 
experiments with cross-breeding — seed 
corn and his editing of a farm weekly 
built up the reputation that sent him 
to Washington in 1933 as Secretary of 
Agriculture. The former Cabinet mem- 
ber and Vice President changed his legal 
residence to New York. There, as editor 
of the left-wing New Republic, Wallace 
would continue to make foreign policy 
his current major concern, leaving his old 
preoccupation with agriculture for occa- 
sional week ends on his 124-acre farm 
in South Salem, N. Y. 


Eye for an Eye 


On Jan. 11, Father Edmund Boyle, 
30-year-old Reno priest, underwent an 
operation in which vitreous matter was 
transplanted from the right eye of Paul 
Maynard Skaug,; 24, deceased, to his 
blind right eye. Last week, physicians 
announced that Father Boyle’s vision had 
been completely restored. Who was 
Skaug? Executed in the Nevada gas 
chamber on Jan. 10, he was a convicted 
murderer. 


























Hospitality in your hands 


he popcorn’s freshly roasted; 
there’s ice-cold Coke for all! 
What a pleasant way to greet 
your guests—with hospitality 
in your hands. Whenever 


iriendly folks get together— 


there’s nothing more welcome 
than an all ’round invitation 
to enjoy the pause that refreshes 


with ice-cold Coca-Cola. 


Coke = Coca-Cola 
“‘Coca-Cola’’ and its abbreviation ‘‘Coke’’ are 
the registered trade-marks which distinguish 
the product of The Coca-Cola Company. 
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THE PEACE: Rocky Road to Moscow 


“The things we have to put up with! 
The Secretary of State, General Marshall, 
goes to Moscow and there’s no visa for 
him. It’s incredible.” 

This was the reaction of an irritated 
American official last week. Up until a 
few days before the departure of the 
American, British, and French delega- 
tions and press and radio correspondents 
to the Moscow conference, the Soviet 
Union had not issued a single visa. 

The incident was probably not very 
significant in itself, but it was a good ex- 
ample of the Soviet trick of getting under 
the skin of friend and foe alike. The 
British, for example, had been told they 
would receive their visas March 3. Their 
departure was scheduled for March 4. 
The Soviet Embassy in Washington coldly 
told the Americans: “We have no authori- 
zation from Moscow.” 

Room Service: The Russians had also 
put severe limitations on the number of 
foreign correspondents to be admitted to 
the conference (twenty each for the 
United States, Britain, and France). The 
American ambassador to Moscow, Bedell 
Smith, put up a last-minute battle with 
the Soviet Foreign Office to increase the 
number of American correspondents. To 
release accommodations officially pro- 
vided by the Soviets for the 


treaties of alliance. The British and French 
announced a pact directed against any 
revival of German aggression. Russia has 
proposed revising the Anglo-Soviet alli- 
ance—also a pact against the Germans. 
And Marshall will again raise at Moscow 
the Byrnes proposal for a four-power 
pact to keep the Reich disarmed. 

This was a sort of harmless ring-around- 
the-rosy, since they were all directed 
against Germany—a country without a 
government, an economy, or a future, a 
country former President Hoover said 
had “sunk to the lowest level known in 
a hundred years of Western history.” 
But it was to write a peace for this 
country (and Austria) that the United 
States, Britain, France, and Russia all 
prepared for what may be the big show- 
down of the postwar era. ; 


1—America’s Way 


The United States barely got under the 
wire with the appointment of its dele- 


gation to the Moscow conference and a ~ 


tentative formulation of policy. On Feb. 
25, Secretary Marshall revealed the full 
list of 84 members of the delegation. 
Chief names: John Foster Dulles, as 
special adviser (and unofficial represen- 
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tative of the Republicans); Robert Mur- 
phy, political adviser in Germany, as 
United States deputy; Edward Mason, 
Harvard professor, as economic adviser; 
Maj. Gen. William H. Draper Jr., chief of 
the economic section of American Mili- 
tary Government in Germany, as adviser 
on military government. Lt. Gen. Lucius 
D. Clay, American Military Governor in 
Berlin, will be consulted by Marshall on 
all issues during the Secretary’s stop in 
Berlin and will be called to Moscow for 
further consultations when needed. 

The Russians immediately launched 
press attacks against Dulles, Murphy, and 
Draper. In particular they denounced 
Dulles for “attacking the Soviet Union 
and slandering the Soviet people.” Trans- 
lated, this meant that Moscow objected 
strongly to Dulles’s plan for a Western 
European economic bloc based on the 
resources of the Ruhr. 

Marshall in his only public announce- 
ment of policy said that it would be based 
on the Potsdam agreement and former 
Secretary Byrnes’s speech at Stuttgart 
last September. In some ways this was a 
contradiction in terms for the Stuttgart 
speech, by implication at least, repre- 
sented a repudiation of the economic 
theories formulated at Potsdam and a rec- 
ognition of the economic realities that 
have plagued the Reich since the end of 
the war. Actually, a strategy in more con- 
sistent detail had been hammered out 
behind closed doors in the State Depart- 
ment, although it was still open to the 
criticism of having been formulated so 

late that the tactics must be im- 





American delegates, Smith of- 
fered his own bedroom to Sec- 
retary Marshall and requested 
all members of his staff to 
double up for the duration of 
the meeting. In a plaintive cable 
to the State Department he said 
he thought he should be allowed 
to sleep in his substitute room by 
himself, and apologized for al- 
loting single rooms to top dele- 
gates such as Robert Murphy 
and John Foster Dulles. 

The doubling-up process will 
release about sixteen beds. In 
addition, the official American 
delegation, which was originally 
scheduled to consist of 100 per- 
sons, has been reduced to 84. 
Ambassador Smith pled with the 
Soviets to allot the resulting 32 
vacancies to news correspond- 
ents. On March 2 he won a par- 
tial victory. The Russians agreed 
to admit 16 additional Ameri- 
can correspondents. 

He That Sups.. .: None- 
theless, Secretary Marshall, For- 
eign Secretary Bevin, and For- 
eign Minister Bidault packed 
their long spoons and prepared 
to sample Stalin’s hospitality in 
the Kremlin. Diplomacy cen- 
tered around the coming confer- 
ence. One of the favorite activi- 
ties was proposing and signing 








Stalin: Welcome to the Kremlin 


Sovfoto 


provised at the conference table. 
Main points: 

@ The chief Russian demand— 
for reparations out of current 
German production—will run in- 
to strong United States opposi- 
tion. Reason: Secretary Mar- 
shall’s experts have convinced 
him that nothing short of a vast 
American investment can _in- 
crease German production. The 
Secretary himself is determined 
that not one nickel of the Ameri- 
can taxpayer’s money should go 
toward financing reparations to 
Russia. If a way could be found 
of increasing German _produc- 
tion to a point where it could 
support both German needs and 
Russian demands without addi- 
tional American assistance, a 
further concession to the Rus- 
sian demands might be con- 
sidered. 


@ Marshall will approach the 
question of German frontiers on 
the basis of the Potsdam agree- 
ment, which established _ the 
temporary character of the pres- 
ent German-Polish border. !le 
will argue for a revision in favor 
of Germany, but he will not lose 
sight of the fact that the Ger- 
mans have already been expatti- 
ated from the territory east of 











Hlow To Steep on the Job 


AND MAKE IT PAY! 


This vice-president in charge of sales is making his regular 
trip through the territory. 


It’s a tough grind. Long, hard days—with as much as 
500 miles between them. So he travels by train. And sleeps 
on the job—in a Pullman private room. 


Does it pay? You bet it does! 


You start to relax the minute you settle down in the 
privacy of your room. You get a grand night’s sleep. 


And you get where you’re going safely—on dependable 
railroad schedules; feel rested, refreshed and ready to pitch 
in when you step off the train right in town. 


So, for a combination of advantages that no other way 
of traveling can match... 


Go Fouliman 


THE SAFEST, MOST COMFORTABLE 
WAY OF GOING PLACES FAST! 
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BEVIN WILL TRAVEL TO 
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? Vytky—London News Chronicle 
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ier Teter Lites are Lhe SCE 
in their stead. He is not prepared to 


argue for a reversal of this process. 

@ On Germany’s western borders Mar- 
shall will support the Saar’s economic 
union with France as did Secretary 
Byrnes at Stuttgart. On the Ruhr, his 
closest advisers have urged him that the 
important thing is to get the coal out of 
the Ruhr mines and that this could be 
accomplished most effectively if the ad- 
ministration and operation of the mines 
are left in German hands. An American 
plan whereby the Ruhr would be oper- 
ated by the Germans under the super- 
vision of an international body is likely 
to be proposed at Moscow. The inter- 
national body would consist of the Big 
Four as well as Germany’s smaller neigh- 
bors in the east and west. This might fit 
in with the Dulles plan. But many Ameri- 
can officials who have dealt with the 
Russians in Berlin feel that it would be 
a major mistake thus freely to grant them 
one of their major objectives: a hand in 
the running of the Ruhr. 


@ Marshall will go to Moscow in the 
belief that a single Germany in a single 
Europe is still within the realm of possi- 
bilities. If the Russians show willingness 
to come to an agreement on broad out- 
lines of policy, they will find Marshall 
ready to compromise on points not in- 
volving additional American sacrifices. If 
the Russians count on wearing him down 
by endless disputes about minor details 


they are likely to be disappointed, since 
he has no intention of wasting his time 


in a futile fight about “commas and semi- 
colons.” 


2—£6ritains Weaker Hands 

From gloomiest Whitehall the British 
delegation prepared to start for Moscow— 
clad in fur caps, sheepskin-lined coats, 
and boots lent them for the occasion by 
a- solicitous Foreign Office. British di- 
plomacy apparently foresaw no sudden 
thaw either in the Moscow weather or in 
Moscow’s frigid diplomatic attitude. 

In a dimmed-out House of Commons, 
Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin re- 
marked: “I hope the country won't ex- 
pect. too much from us at the Moscow 
conference.” The few M.P.’s who had sat 
through Bevin’s hour-long foreign policy 
speech looked sympathetic. The next day 
both supporters and opposition wished 
good luck to the big man with the bad 
heart on his trip to the diplomatic wilds 
of Muscovy—“with weaker hands,” ac- 
cording to The London Times, than ever 
before. 

The thesis of Bevin’s policy as pro- 
claimed in his Commons address: co- 
operation with the United States. Speak- 
ing gravely and sticking carefully to notes 
prepared by Foreign Office professionals, 


Bevin in effect made amends for his out- 


burst on Palestine two days earlier (see 
page 25). 
He declared that he would support 


Secretary Marshall’s revival of a British- 
French-Russian-American alliance pro- 


posal. He stood with the United States 
on German reparations and for the same 
reason: “There is much talk about rep- 


arations being put on current produc- 
tion. All I have to say publicly is that 


whatever may be done, it must not 
increase the cost to the taxpayers of 
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country.” Furthermore, the British and 
the Americans, according to Bevin’s state- 
ments, take the same attitude on the 
Ruhr and the Saar. 

As another side to British policy, Bevin 
announced the signing of a 50-year pact 
with France. This provided for joint con- 
sultation on any “menace of aggression” 
from Germany and joint enforcement of 
any economic obligations imposed upon 
the Reich in the ultimate peace treaty. 
Aside from partly fulfilling a funda- 
mental aim of British diplomacy, the 
French treaty can also be used to 
modify Russian attempts to extract from 
London a revised Soviet-British alliance 
that would loosen some of Britain’s 
bonds with the United States. For any 
Soviet-British treaty should now fall into 
the pattern of the other popular pacts 
against the Reich. 




















3—France’s Worries 


France had not so much a policy for 
the Moscow conference as a preoccupa- 
tion with sécurité against a German re- 
vival. This was understandable although 
possibly outdated. Thus Foreign Min- 
ister Bidault will press for both the po- 
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mag purposes. flere the French find them- 
selves in opposition to both the British 
and Americans. 

Another Bidault demand: insistence 
upon a decentralized Germany. Here 
Paris finds itself in direct opposition to 
Russian support for a highly centralized 
Reich. 












4—Russia’s Brickbats 


The Russians intend to have the con- 
ference take off in a square, whitewashed, 
three-story building 24% miles from the 
Kremlin, called the House of the Soviet 
Aviation Industry. Before the war, when 
the building housed the famous Yar 
Restaurant, its rooms echoed to the plunk 
of gvypsv balalaikas and the strains of 
“Dark Eyes.” Now dark charges from 
the Russians against their onetime allies 
seemed certain to sound across the con- 
ference table. 

For months Moscow has subjected 
the British and the Americans to a verbal 
battering on the subject of Germany. 
These attacks have indicated in typically 
oblique fashion the chief Russian ob- 
jectives: reparations and a share in the 
control of the Ruhr. Moscow has_ be- 
labored the United States and Britain 
hardest on the subject of reparations. The 
ground has been carefullv laid for the 
Soviet demand for an additional $10,- 
00,000,000 in German reparations by 
claiming that this exact amount has been 
removed by the Western Powers from 
their zones—plus an additional $3,000,- 
000,000 taken in the form of German ex- 
ternal assets, 

At the same time, Red propagandists 
have conducted flank attacks on the sub- 
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press is making along the road of progress: 

New refrigerator cars designed for dif-. 
ferent types of express shipments are on the 
way. We're beginning to get deliveries of new 
motor trucks — welcome replacements and 
additions to the great fleet of Railway Express 
vehicles familiar to every neighborhood in 
America. Many improvements not possible 
up to now are being expedited. | 

Such progress is being realized with the 
help of increased rates for Railway Express 
service which you are now paying . . . rates 
which are necessary to meet today’s higher 
material and equipment costs, greater pay- 
roll and operating expenses. You are helping 
us to carry out our long-made plans toward 


serving you better. 





RAILWAY EXPRESS 


AGENCY INC. 
NATION-WIDE RAIL-AIR SERVICE 
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News of the Day from International Photos 


These pictures of the royal crossing of the equator show Princesses Margaret Rose 
(top) and Elizabeth being initiated by Neptune’s Court—and liking it 


jects of denazification, demilitarization, 
democratization, and other topics of mu- 
tual recrimination, The Western Powers 

' my 
have sometinies replied in kind. This 
propaganda dogfight reached a climax in 
Berlin last week in a bitter public inter- 
change between the Soviet commander, 
Marshal Vasily D. Sokolovsky, and the 


American commander, Lt. Gen. Lucius 


D. Clay 


The Americans and British may cal. 
eulate that these words will never hurt 
them. But if experience provides any 


guide, the Russians will soon begin to cite 


the various charges against the Western 
Powers as facts already on the record— 


even if that record is only Pravda or 
Izvestia. 


Sacrifice 
The United States made “incomparably 


oyeater sacrifices” than any other of the 


Allied Powers in the Far Eastern war, the 
Russians officially informed Washington 


last week. Therefore—Russia backs an 


lusive Amer! | 

exclusive American trusteeship over the 

former Japanese mandated islands. 
These words coming from Moscow had 


d disingenuous ring. But they also had an 


ingenuous corollary. For months the So- 
viets have never tired of stressing their 


incomparably greater sacrifices’ over 
any other country that fought the Ger- 
mans. Therefore—with the Moscow con- 


ference about to begin, what was sauce 


for the goose in the Pacific .. . 


' 


NEwsWeEEk 


RUSSIA: In the Bag 


Out of the mouths of babes and clowns 
the truth sometimes tumbles, even in 
totalitarian states. Russians, for example 


—according to a Manchester Guardian 
dispatch last week—pin this story about 


the current drastic food shortage on a 
well-known Moscow clown: He drags a 


sack of potatoes into the ring at the 


circus, sits down on it, and does nothing. 
At last he explains: “I am only doing 
what the whole of Russia is doing—living 


(literally ‘sitting’) on potatoes and say’ 


ing a 
Subversive 


The Moscow literary magazine Znamva 
last week took yet another American au- 
thor apart as a stooge of Wall Street and 


the “reactionary American press.” The 


Soviet reviewer claimed he had blinded 
the American people to the “progressive 
and emancipatory tasks” of the war by 


selling political aloofness to the GIs, The 


books at fault: “Here Is Your War” and 
“Brave Men.” The author: Ernie Pyle. 
ro 


SOUTH AFRICA: Progress 
Preceded by a reporter-filled pilot train 


and drawn by two locomotives, the 
special train carrying the British royal 
family last week wound through the 


mountains behind Cape Town and crossed 
the arid plate: au called the Creat Karroo. 


From miles around, natives and _ Boer 
farmers rode to way stations to cheer and 


gape. The dust and the desolate veld 


stretching on all sides testified to the 
four-month drought of a scorching South 
African summer. 


But on Feb, 28 the rains came, just 


before the royal family arrived in Gra- 
hamstown. There George VI acquired an 
addition to the titles that describe the 


king-emperor: “Bringer of Rains.” He 
heard it chanted by 9,000 gaudily clad 
natives in the market square, and by a 


native chief decked out in pajama pants, 
overcoat, and gilded top hat. 


In their progressive. conquest of once- 
cold South African hearts, the family 


graciously submitted to endless unusual 


stunts planned by avdent hosts. They in- 
spired wild disorder at an enthusiastic 
garden party at Port Elizabeth. They 


stared in fascination at the inmates ot 


the city’s famous snake pit. They clipped 
ostrich feathers right from the bird at a 
wayside ranch and then downed an os- 


trich-egg omelet. They watched witch 


doctors in feather headdresses beat their 
drums in wild tribal welcomes. 


The first cold reception came al i 
Dateh town called GCraaff-Reinet, where 


nationalist sentiments focus on a monn- 
ment to a Boer leader shot for treason by 


the British. But the royal party also won 


over at least one Boer, who had fought the 
British twice in his youth. After seeing 


King George at one stop, this Afrikane! 


raced 20 miles cross-country to see him 
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again at the next. There he met the 


king and began to describe to him his 


prized belt, a gift from an African tribe, 
which he had cherished for 30 years. 
As the train pulled out, the old farmer 


tore off the belt and tossed it through 


the train window. “Please 
the King,” he said. “From 
who admires him.” 


give it to 
an old Boer 


ee 


PALESTINE: Sabbath Terror 


At 3:19 p.m. on March 1 most Britons 


in the Goldsmith officers’ club on King 
George Avenue in Jerusalem were nap- 
ping in their rooms or bathing in the hot, 


bright sun on the roof. Two British sen- 


tries lolled sleepily behind a barbed-wire 
barricade and kept an eye on the few 
Sabbath strollers. 


Then from a tent behind the club came 


the fizz and flare of a phosphorous bomb. 
From a vacant lot opposite the club, 
machine-gun and rifle fire peppered the 


three-story modernistic building. A truck 


careened through an opening in_ the 
barbed wire into the club parking place. 
Three men ran across the street, reached 


into the truck, grabbed two suiteasos, 


and hurled them through open windows 
into the club lounge. 


A terrific blast ripped the concrete and 


stool structure. When rescue workers 
broke through the debris, they found 
sixteen dead and fourteen wounded. All 


day long reports poured into British head- 


‘ ‘ 
quarters of other bombings, killings, and 
shellings throughout the Holy Land. 
The next day the British accepted the 


extremists’ declaration of war. They 


‘ . 
clamped martial law on the Jewish quar- 
ter of Jerusalem and on Tel Aviv. At the 
same time armed Tommies began a 


house-to-house search of Tel Aviy and 


the towns of Ramat Gan and_ Petach 
Tikbah, all suspected terrorist rendezvous. 
The long-impending all-out war between 


the terrorists and the British had come 


a long step closer. 


FRANCE. oo in Jeeps 
Two cranes loomed = symbolically 


against the darkening sky at dusk on Feb. 
YS. A raging snowstorm enveloped the 


Stars and Stripes as it slowly came down 
the flagpole while a military band played 


“The Star-Spangled Banner.” Then up 
went the T Heolor as the band struck up 


the “Marseillaise.” With this two-minute 
ceremony at Camp Gennevilliers, north 


of Paris, the American Army in France 


went out of business. At the same time 
France acquired final control—for $300,- 
000,000—of American surplus property 


' 
that once cost American 
$1,398,000,000. 

As America bowed out the French 


Government took on the staggering job 


of disposing of _merchandise scattered 
over 315 depots, from the $15,000,000 


port installations at Cherbourg and 26 
airfields down to telephone lines, filling 


taxpayers 


stations, railway and road bridges, and 


some 120,000 vehicles. 


Jeeps represented only a small part of 
this gigantic cache. Nevertheless, it was 
jeeps that last week caused a_ scandal 


in France. Two members from a 29-mem- 
ber board appointed by the government 
to control surplus property resigned, say- 
ing acidly that they did not wish to be 


accomplices in a rags-and-old-iron 

business.” - 
According to them, 26,000 jeeps dis- 

appeared out of 40,000 handed over by 


Americans in depots, The next day the 


rest of the board, pointing out that 
various ministries have access to stock- 
piles, threatened to resign unless given 


absolute control of the sale and distribu- 


tion of surplus property. 











International 
London: Sunshine again 


REICH: The Wiarmehalle 


Last week a bitterly cold wind blew 
icicles and snow from Berlin’s sagging 
roofs onto pedestrians straining against 


the wind, Before the huge Palast vaude- 


ville house hunger-weakened Germans 
stared listlessly at marquees announcing: 
“WVariety—6 Amazing Acts 6—Beginning 


at4 pam twas 10am, and a queue had 


already formed—but not to.see the six 
amazing acts. These Berliners merely 
hoped to get inside and soak up a few 


hours of heat in the Wiirmehalle in the 


mezzanine lobby. 
About 200 such Wdrmehallen are seat- 
tered about Berlin. They are what the 


° j 1AC "yy ‘ \- 

hame implies—Wwarming halls—a shelter 
against the cold as the Luftschutzrdéume 
were shelters against Allied air raids. The 
Warmehallen are bare, scarcely heated 


rooms=converted dancehalls. restaurants. 


theater lobbies, schools—where shabbily 
dressed Berliners can absorb a. little 


warmth before trudging through snow- 


filled streets to cold apartments. 
The Wall-Gazers: Last week Toni 
Howard of Newsweex’s Berlin bureau 


cabled this picture of a Wérmehalle in 


Stegh iddleclass district i 

eghilz, a middiectass district in south- 
west Berlin: “Except for the dank, per- 
vading stench of unwashed humans, the 


atmosphere is like that of a climly hit rail 


way station waiting room filled with peo- 
ple with a six-hour wait between trains. 
About 125 men and women in patched 


dark coats, woolen scarves. and hoods 


stand apathetically about a shadowy, un- 
decorated room or sit on wooden benches 
and straight-backed chairs around a long 

é 


table and a pot-ellied stove. They stare 


at the walis, speaking little. The tempera- 
ture ts about 60 degrees. 


“Many of the women knit or darn al- 


ready ott-mended sacks. A man reads a 


newspaper for a moment but puts it 
down. It is too dark to see the print 


clearly. Down at the far end, where chil- 
dren wt, there is some talk. a Httle 


laughter but no romping. Occasionally an 
old man will get up, go to the ‘food coun- 


ter’ and buy a cup ot Heissgetrink—hot, 


' 
feulk favored water. But no one jumps 
for his chair. It is his until he leaves for 
the day—or the place closes at 6 p.m. No 


Berlin theater can boast a box office tally 


to compare with that of the Wédérmehallen. 
An estimated 36,000 people—about 1/100 
of the population—come each day, faith- 


ful but disinterested fans,” 


BRITAIN; Back to the Pits 


A stocky Welsh coal miner, wearing 
horn-rimmed glasses and carrying a brief 
= 2 é 


case, marched on 10 Downing Street on 
C 

Feb. 27. This was not Britain’s finest 

hour. For he had come to drive a hard 

bargain at the moment of his country’s 


' ' ‘ ' 
weakness. Prime Minister Attlee listened 
—and gave in. 

When Arthur Lewis Horner, general 


secretary of the National Union of Mine- 


workers, strode out again at the head of 
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his delegation, he had his price for- the 
miners’ grudging cooperation in Britain’s 
battle for coal. Britain had a new power 
behind its chilly throne, a 53-year-old 
professional Communist with a record of 
nine trips to Moscow. And the miners had 
taken a long step toward the status 
planned for them by Horner—becoming 
the highest paid industrial workers in 
Britain and a special class exempt from 


some of the austerity imposed on their 
countrymen. 


At the conference with the Prime 


Minister (which Attlee tried unsuccess- 


fully to duck), Horner won his terms. 
Special supplies of sugar, fats, and fish 
for coal towns; prefabricated houses and 
even nylons for miners’ wives; assurances 
that new machinery would go to British 
pits; free bathing facilities at the mines; 
possibly free transportation, and consid- 


eration of miners’ demands for income- 
tax reduction. Horner forestailed a sug- 


gested delay in starting a five-day week, 
promised for May, which even the gov- 
ernment admits will cut production. He 


also opposed recruiting European DP’s 
for the mines. In return, the miners prom- 


ised only to cooperate in trying to reach 
the 200,000,000-ton goal. 
Dismayed members of the National 


Coal Board, who must negotiate new 
wage standards with the miners, were 


aghast at the destruction of their bar- 
gaining position. Some considered resign- 
ing. For the Prime Minister had given 
away all the points they might have 
dangled before the miners to secure a 


guaranteed increase in output. 

As a numbed British industry slowly 
came out of hibernation and the sun re- 
turned to London after weeks of gloom, 
only Horner seemed to have pulled a plum 
from the crisis. The nation still faced: 


@ Indefinite extension of the five-hour- 
a-day domestic restriction on electricity. 


@ Reduced factory operations for months, 
because of continuing shortages of raw 
materials, parts, and coal. 

@ Worst of all, night work for about 
2,000,000 workers to spread the load on 
overworked power stations. The resulting 
revolutionary changes in transport sched- 
ules and family routines will last at least 


three years. It will take that long to 


install enough new equipment to meet 
the demand for power. 


Plumbing and ‘Eating 


A wry comment on the inadequacies 
of English heating during such cold spells 
as the current “frost” appeared last week 
in an urbane column called “Marginal 
Comment,” written for the weekly Spec- 
tator by an urbane author, Harold Nic- 
olson, Now a “day boarder” in The Lon- 
don Daily Mail—because of the temporary 
ban on the publication of periodicals— 
Nicolson commented: “I asked a plumber 
recently (he seemed a gifted man) why 
it was that in England the pipes were al- 
ways on the outside of the house and ex- 
posed therefore to the dangers of frost. 


He received my question tolerantly .. . 
He said: “Well, you see, you wouldn't like 
it much if the pipes burst inside the 
rooms, would you?’ ” 

Nicolson also remembered that “before 
the war I engaged a firm to install a 
heating system in my library. Never were 
we able to raise the temperature above 
50 degrees. We sent for a representative 
of the firm and pointed out to him that 


his system was not efficient. ‘Oh,’ he 
answered, ‘I did not realize you wanted 


to heat the room, I thought you only 


wanted to air it’.” 





Keysteme 
Horner pulled out a plum 


Manny Are Called 


It almost seemed that British pun mak- 
ers had had enough fun with the un- 
fortunate Minister of Fuel and Power, 
Emanuel (Manny) Shinwell. But last 
week they brought forth a last mot: 
“Manny is the root of all evil.” 


oor 


TRIESTE: Free-for-Everything 
The Free Territory of Trieste is already 


too free, according to a local Italian 
newspaper, La Voce Libera, It com- 
plained last week: “On the very day 
when no accommodations could be 
found for the residents of a war-damaged 
house in Via dell’ Ospedale, a new 
gambling den occupying a whole flat 
was inaugurated. A wave of immorality 
is sweeping over our city. Gambling 
dens, rendezvous houses, establishments 
specializing in girls under age, and all- 
out prostitution are spreading every- 
where. The free territory! A paradise 
for gamblers and panders!” 


oe 


HOLLAND: Courage 


“Keep your heart up—after eight 
daughters we got a son at last.” 


Dutch officials called this message 


“more frank than reverential.” Princess 
Juliana received it last week—after the 
birth of her fourth daughter—from a firm 
Dutch disbeliever in birth control. 


ww 


SWEDEN: Five-Ring Circus 


Capt. Hugo Schmidt loved his five 
elephants. They and the trainer had been 
companions in misfortune since 1945. 


when the German-owned Carl Hagenbeck 


Circus was stranded in Sweden, Lat 


week Schmidt was ordered to sell his 


pets, since they were listed as German 
assets. 

Schmidt promptly turned them loose in 
the streets of Malmé, The animals had an 


elephant’s field day, smashing windows, 
twisting lampposts, snarling traffic, and 


generally terrorizing the little seaport. 
Ordered by police to round them up, 
Schmidt sobbed: “They have been trained 


together and love each other. If they are 
parted they will die.” 


wo 


CHINA: Red for Exit 


At dusk on Feb. 28, a balmy, spring- 
like day in Nanking, a young Nationalist 
lieutenant knocked at the barred dooy of 
the Communist party headquarters on 
Kuo Fu Road. A guard peered out of a 
square peephole. “I wish to see a respon- 
sible person for delivery of an important 
message,” announced the lieutenant. 
Then, while secret police watched from 


the opposite sidewalk, he gave the 35)- 
man Communist delegation a government 
order to leave the capital by March 5. 

“Troops of your party have engaged 
in open rebellion,” the letter read. “Mem- 
bers of your party have been spreading 
rumors, and instigating riots and upris- 
ings everywhere.” The same notice went 
simultaneously to the seventeen-man 
Communist delegation in Shanghai and 
to 200 Reds in Chungking. Thus, ten 
years after their shotgun marriage in the 
face of Japanese conquest in 1937, 
China’s already warring parties weve 
formally divorced. 

Expulsion of the Communist “liaison” 


missions, which served as intelligence 
centers and propaganda agencies, had 


long been expected, Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek’s handsome military 
aide, General Pi, twice dropped in on the 
Communists and delicately hinted that 
they might find living more comfortable 
in Red-held Yenan than in crowded, ex- 
pensive Nanking. In addition, the Com- 


munist headquarters had been under in- 


creasingly heavy surveillance for the past 
three weeks. As many as twenty plain- 
clothesmen at a time watched Nanking 
Communist offices, intercepting visitors 
and trailing the Reds’ official car. 

The Feb. 28 order left only a Com- 
munist underground of unknown size 
within Nationalist territory. Secret police 
cracked down on that, too. In Peiping 
from Feb. 18 to 25 they searched homes, 
including those of Russian citizens, end 
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his delegation, he had his price for- the 
miners’ grudging cooperation in Britain's 
battle for coal. Britain had a new power 
behind its chilly throne, a 53-year-old 
professional Communist with a record of 
nine trips to Moscow. And the miners had 
taken a long step toward the status 
planned for them by Horner—becoming 
the highest paid industrial workers in 
Britain and a special class exempt from 
some of the austerity imposed on their 
countrymen. 

At the conference with the Prime 
Minister (which Attlee tried unsuccess- 
fully to duck), Horner won his terms. 
Special supplies of sugar, fats, and fish 
for coal towns; prefabricated houses and 
even nylons for miners’ wives; assurances 
that new machinery would go to British 
pits; free bathing facilities at the mines; 


possibly free transportation, and consid- 
eration of miners demands for income: 


tax reduction, Homer forestalled a sug 


gested delay in starting a five-day wee, 


promised for May, which even the gov: 


ernment admits will cut production. He 


also opposed recruiting European DP’s 
for the mines. In return, the miners prom- 
ised only to cooperate in trying to reach 
the 200,000,000-ton goal. 

Dismayed members of the National 
Coal Board, who must negotiate new 
wage standards with the miners, were 
aghast at the destruction of their bar- 
gaining position. Some considered resign- 
ing. For the Prime Minister had given 
away all the points they might have 
dangled before the miners to secure a 
guaranteed increase in output. 

As a numbed British industry slowly 
came out of hibernation and the sun re- 
turned to London after weeks of gloom, 
only Horner seemed to have pulled a plum 
from the crisis. The nation stil] faced: 


@ Indefinite extension of the five-hour- 
a-day domestic restriction on electricity. 


@ Reduced factory operations for months, 
because of continuing shortages of raw 
materials, parts, and coal. 


€ Worst of all, night work for about 
2.000,000 workers to spread the load on 
overworked power stations. The resulting 
revolutionary changes in transport sched- 
ules and family routines will last at least 
three years. It will take that long to 
install enough new equipment to meet 
the demand for power. 


Plumbing and ‘Eating 


A wry comment on the inadequacies 
of English heating during such cold spells 
as the current “frost” appeared last week 
in an urbane column called “Marginal 
Comment,” written for the weekly Spec- 
tator by an urbane author, Harold Nic- 
olson. Now a “day boarder” in The Lon- 
don Daily Mail—because of the temporary 
ban on the publication of periodicals— 
Nicolson commented: “I asked a plumber 
recently (he seemed a gifted man) why 
it was that in England the pipes were al- 
ways on the outside of the house and ex- 


posed therefore to the dangers of frost. 


He received my question tolerantly .. . 
He said: ‘Well, you see, you wouldn’t like 
it much if the pipes burst inside the 
rooms, would you?’ ” 

Nicolson also remembered that “before 
the war I engaged a firm to install a 
heating system in my library. Never were 
we able to raise the temperature above 
50 degrees. We sent for a representative 
of the firm and pointed out to him that 
his system was not efficient. ‘Oh,’ he 
answered, ‘I did not realize you wanted 
to heat the room. I thought you only 


>? 


wanted to air it’. 





Keystone 
Horner pulled out a plum 


Manny Are Called 


It almost seemed that British pun mak- 
ers had had enough fun with the un- 
fortunate Minister of Fuel and Power, 
Emanuel (Manny) Shinwell. But last 
week they brought forth a last mot: 
“Manny is the root of all evil.” 


os 


TRIESTE: Free-for-Everything 


The Free Territory of Trieste is already 
too free, according to a local Italian 
newspaper, La Voce Libera. It com- 
plained last week: “On the very day 
when no accommodations could be 
found for the residents of a war-damaged 
house in Via dell’ Ospedale, a new 
gambling den occupying a whole flat 
was inaugurated. A wave of immorality 


is sweeping over our city. Gambling - 


dens, rendezvous houses, establishments 
specializing in girls under age, and all- 
out prostitution are spreading every- 
where. The free territory! A paradise 
for gamblers and panders!” 


_—e 


HOLLAND: Courage 
“Keep your heart up—after eight 


daughters we got a son at last.” 


Dutch officials called this message 


“more frank than reverential.” Princess 
Juliana received it last week—after the 
birth of her fourth daughter—from a firm 
Dutch disbeliever in birth control. 
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SWEDEN: Five-Ring Circus 


Capt. Hugo Schmidt loved his five 
elephants. They and the trainer had been 
companions in misfortune since 1945, 
when the German-owned Carl Hagenbeck 


Circus was stranded in Sweden. Last. 


week Schmidt was ordered to sell his 
pets, since they were listed as German 
assets. 

Schmidt promptly turned them loose in 
the streets of Malmé. The animals had an 
elephant’s field day, smashing windows, 
twisting lampposts, snarling traffic, and 


generally terrorizing the little seaport, 


Ordered by police to round them i 
Schmidt sobbed: “They have been tan 


together and love each other, If they a 
patted they will die,” 


Po 


CHINA: Red for Exit 


At dusk on Feb. 28, a balmy, spring- 
like day in Nanking, a young Nationalist 
lieutenant knocked at the barred door of 
the Communist party headquarters on 
Kuo Fu Road. A guard peered out of a 
square peephole. “I wish to see a respon- 
sible person for delivery of an important 
message, announced the lieutenant. 
Then, while secret police watched from 
the opposite sidewalk, he gave the 5\- 
man Communist delegation a government 
order to leave the capital by March 3. 

“Troops of your party have engaged 
in open rebellion,” the letter read. “Mem- 
bers of your party have been spreading 
rumors, and instigating riots and upris- 
ings everywhere.” The same notice went 
simultaneously to the seventeen-man 
Communist delegation in Shanghai and 
to 200 Reds in Chungking. Thus, ten 
years after their shotgun marriage in the 
face of Japanese conquest in 1937, 
China’s already warring parties were 
formally divorced. 

Expulsion of the Communist “liaison” 
missions, which served as _ intelligence 
centers and propaganda agencies, had 
long been expected. Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek’s handsome military 
aide, General Pi, twice dropped in on the 
Communists and delicately hinted that 


they might find living more comfortable 


in Red-held Yenan than in crowded, ex- 
pensive Nanking. In addition, the Com- 
munist headquarters had been under in- 


‘creasingly heavy surveillance for the past 


three weeks. As many as twenty plain- 
clothesmen at a time watched Nanking 
Communist offices, intercepting visitors 
and trailing the Reds’ official car. 

The Feb. 28 order left only a Com- 
munist underground of unknown sizé 
within Nationalist territory. Secret police 
cracked down on that, too. In Peiping 
from Feb. 18 to 25 they searched homes, 
including those of Russian citizens, and 
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made 1,687 arrests, mostly of non-Com- 
munist liberals. 

Intensified fighting in North China and 
Manchuria emphasized the formal party 
split. In Central Shantung province the 
Reds assaulted the coal-mining center of 
Poshan. Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
flew to nearby Tsinan to stiffen the rail- 
road offensive. On its outcome, a Na- 
tionalist official said, hung “the existence 
or death of North China.” In Manchuria 
the Communists were reported within a 
few miles of Changchun, the Manchurian 


capital they evacuated last May. 








JAPAN: Whose Criminals? 


Twenty-five almost forgotten gentle- 
men of Japan stepped out of a United 
States Army bus and filed into the old 
War Ministry building in Tokyo last 
week. American military police with 
tommy guns leaped from white jeeps 
and threw a guard around Hideki Tojo 
and his fellow war criminals—arriving 
for the resumption of the nearly year- 
long war trials. A Japanese remarked to 
Compton Pakenham, chief of NeEws- 


WEEK'S Tokyo bureau: “It’s wonderful 





Acme 


Kiyose pleads for doomed and forgotten Japanese leaders = 


So Long, Soong 


Almost the only point of agreement 
among Chinese in the past few months 
has been dislike of Premier T. V. Soong. 
Everybody from the Communists to the 
most reactionary members of the Kuo- 
mintang charged him with responsibility 
for the government’s muddled finances 
and with personal profiteering and ar- 
rogance. Imbued with a sense of West- 
ern efficiency from his Harvard days and 
long business experience, T. V.’s curt 
manners rubbed tradition-minded Chi- 
nese the wrong way. One critic suggested 
analyzing his body to “see if there is one 
molecule that gives a trace of Chinese 
culture.” 

Last week Soong, who has been in and 
out of the government since the 1920s 
when he straightened out the Kuomin- 
tang’s finances, handed his resignation ta 
his brother-in-law, Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek. Chiang, who had turned it 
down twice, accepted it. On March 1 
T. V. put on a navy blue suit and a pair 
of dark glasses and walked into the 
Legislative Yuan (chamber), den of his 
most persistent critics. Announcing his 
resignation he bitterly characterized him- 
self as “the most oppressed person in the 
whole country.” 


how the Americans protect those they 
consider criminals.” 

“Theyre not protecting them,” cor- 
rected Pakenham. “They're guarding 
them against possible rescue.” 

“Who would try to rescue them,” 
snorted the Japanese, “except perhaps 
some crazy theatrical manager?” 

This interchange illustrated the diffi- 
culties that confront Americans in at- 
tempting to estimate Japanese reactions. 
Presumably oné of the objects of the war 
trials was to impress the Japanese with 
their nation’s guilt. Instead, they have 
exhibited a supreme indifference to the 
fate of the defendants. Offered tickets to 
the trial, they politely refuse. It is a 
foregone conclusion to the Japanese that 
the defendants will be convicted and 
executed. In any case, they had for- 
feited all sympathy by committing the 
crime—against the Japanese—of losing the 
war. 

In the flood-lit War Ministry audito- 
rium, on Feb. 24 the defense opened its 
case. Foreigners yawned as the Japanese 
arguments came through a “simultane- 
ous” translation system. Counsel for the 
defendants was headed by Japan’s fore- 
most criminal lawyer, Dr. Ichiro Kiyose. 

Mrs. Tojo personally hired Kiyose a 
year ago. A former member of the rabidly 


nationalist Imperial Rule Assistance As- 
sociation, the slight, bearded chief de- 
fense counsel now dragged out all the 
hackneyed apologia for Japanese expan- 
sion. . 

Kiyose himself had lost much of his 
old charm. When the trial began last 
May he was slimmer, wore his hair 
longer, and, to the delight of spectators, 
continually juggled three pairs of spec- 
tacles in his tiny hands. The defendants. 
who once looked like nervous, unem- 
ployed ricksha coolies, have also grown 
fatter and more composed during their 
long trial. Ex-Premier Tojo, sleek and 
contented, paid rapt attention to the 
speeches, occasionally jotting down notes. 
Shigetaro Shimada, Tojo’s Navy Minister 
at the time of the Pearl Harbor attack, 
sat in stone-faced dignity. Gen. Jiro Mi- 
nami, a member of the wartime Privy 
Council, wore a Buddhist-priestlike ex- 
pression of simple bewilderment. ll, 
Pakenham reported, looked more like 
free men in a jury box than prisoners in 


the dock. 
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INDIA: ‘The Sikh Acts’ 


A puckish Punjabi last week tossed a 
Sikh turban into the Indian _ political 
ring alongside Jawaharlal Nehru’s white 
Gandhi cap and Mohammed Ali Jinnah’s 


‘black astrakhan fez. The Bunjabi was 


Master Tara Singh, 62-year-old leader of 
India’s 6,000,000 Sikhs, who once paro- 
died Jinnah’s demand for a_ separate 
Moslem state of Pakistan with a request 
for “Khalsistan,” separate Sikh state. Mas- 
ter Singh—the title comes from his former 
schoolteaching days—wears the bushy 
beard and wrapped turban that distin- 
guish the members of his four-century-old 
religious sect. He lives in Amritsar in 
Punjab Province, the historical birthplace 
of the Sikhs. 

For a month Jinnah’s Moslem League 
followers have thrown Punjab cities into 
turmoil with daily demonstrations against 
the non-League government. The agita- 
tion began when the government banned 
the League’s steel-helmeted volunteer 
guard. Although the ban was promptly 
rescinded, 1,500 Moslems landed in jail. 
On Feb. 26 the government agreed to 
free them. They will emerge more deter- 
mined than ever to incorporate the Pun- 
jab, only 57 per cent Moslem in popula- 
tion, into Jinnah’s Pakistan. 

The Sikhs, who staved off British rule 
for nearly a century, and then furnished 
some of the empire’s best soldiers and 
policemen, reacted to the prospect ot 
Moslem rule in typical warlike fashion. 
Singh disclosed last week that they were 
organizing a private army to offset the 
Moslem guard. The Sikhs, backed by 
the Hindus who also oppose the League. 
could plunge the Punjab and India into 
civil war. That possibility apparently 
does not faze them. An Indian saying 
goes: “The Hindu thinks but does not 
act. The Moslem acts, then thinks. The 
Sikh acts, and never thinks.” 
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KOREA: Independence Day 

On March 1, 1919, in the year 4,252 of 
the Korean Kingdom and the fourteenth 
year of the Japanese occupation, thou- 
sands of white-clad Koreans gathered in 
a park in Seoul to declare their independ- 
ence. Their cries of “Mansei!” (Live 
10,000 years, Korea!) echoed through the 
| ‘ly streets and green valleys of the 
walled capital. Ever since, this futile 
ecremonv has been celebrated by Koreans 
« hr “ind pendence” day. 

1 ct week, on its 28th anniversary, 
for ‘ners still eecupied Korea—the Rus- 
sians and Americans. Again the Koreans 
demonstrated in Seoul, now capital only 
of the American zone. One faction, who 
believe American efforts will win them 
independence, rallied in Seoul Stadium. 
The other, led by Reds who work for 
Russian-promised freedom, met on South 
Mountain, outside the citv. Parading 
home after their meetings, they clashed 
briefly in riots that sent nearly 100 to the 
hospitals and half a dozen to their graves. 

These casualties were mild, thought 
American occupation authorities, com- 
pared with what might be expected in 
the future. Reporting on the Korean situ- 
ation in Washington last week, Lt. Gen. 
John R. Hodge, American military com- 
mander in Southern Korea, confirmed 
reports that the Russians in the northern 
zone were conscripting an army of 500,- 
000 Koreans. Presumably these would be 
used to extend the power of the Russian- 
backed government of the northern zone 
if the Americans pulled out. 

Hodge also reported that the Soviet 
zone authorities had not answered the 
latest in his year-long series of letters 
urging establishment of a United Korean 
government. The impasse would have to 
be handled at top levels in Moscow or 
Washington, for Hodge found further on- 
the-spot efforts toward Russo-American 
agreement “hopeless.” 


oo 


COMMUNISTS: The Census 


Count ’*em—18,500,000. ‘That was the 
number of dyed-in-the-red Communists 
all over the world, as reported at the 
British Empire Communist Congress last 
week in London. It included Communist 
parties in 57 countries, headed by Russia 
with 6,000,000—an elite limited to 3 1/10 
per cent of the population. Runners-up: 
Italy with 2,200,000 members and France 
with 1,300,000. The British Communist 
party claimed only 43,000 and_ the 
United States Communist party just 
74,000 card holders. 

The 18,500,000 world Communists 
compared unfavorably with 25,500,000 
Democrat and 22,000,000 Republican 
voters in the United States during the 
last national election, But the strength of 
the Communists as politicians, as no one 
needed to point out any more, lay in the 
fact that the boys in the back room always 
have what the boys in the front room say 
they will have. 
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FOREIGN TIDES 
The Postwar Moral Climate: Germany 
by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 
Everyone is business by millions of willing amateurs. very high. Some kids are home be- 


aware that de- 
feated Germany is 
the one country 
where real moral 
chaos has fol- 
lowed the war. In 
the case of Ger- 
many, however, 
what has hap- 
pened always is 
less important 
than the future 
which is going to grow out of the past. 
You do not have to consult a_psy- 
chologist or a Confederate grandmother 
to be certain that the Germans, and 
particularly the young ones, who are 
living through the experience of to- 
day will never be rid of it for the 
rest of their lives. 

The following report was written by 
James P. O'Donnell, chief of the NEws- 
WEEK bureau in Berlin. Mr. O’Donnell 
knew Germany well before the war, 
served in the American Army which de- 
feated the Wehrmacht in the west, and 
has been our correspondent in Germany 
throughout the occupation: 











It is customary to trace a tre- 
mendous growth of immorality to Hit- 
ler. Somehow, I feel that that has been 
overplayed. The Nazi emphasis on re- 
turn to Kirche, Kiiche, and Kinder, 
whatever we think of it as a political 
aim, struck a deep chord in the con- 
servative bourgeois souls of many Ger- 
mans who looked askance at the rela- 
tively free morals of the Weimar Re- 


public. 
In the SS, the Hitler Jugend, and the 
Bund Deutscher Madel there were 


various cults of nude bathing, free love 
for the Fiihrer, and bigger and better 
babies. But even the average BDM-er 
dragged her SS friend to the altar when 
she could. 

Not these cults, but the war, really 
caused the moral upheaval. First was its 
excitement, its splitting up of family 
life, its drafting of women into semi- 
military work. The situation worsened 
as the war went on. The bombing in- 
troduced the strange morality of the 
air-raid shelter. Then the evacuations, 
the migrations of millions across the 
Reich, first east away from the air 
raids, then west when the expulsions 
began from the lost territories. Then 
there was the occupation. Even now 
there are about 4,000,000 German males 
in captivity and some million foreign 
soldiers in Germany. Professional prosti- 
tution has been all but pushed out of 


The whole social phenomenon of 
“fraternization,” however, is a passing 
one. A few thousand German girls may 
succeed in latching on to GI or Tommy 
husbands, but the chances are about 
the same as winning a sweepstakes. 

The more permanent problem is the 
surplus of women over men, and this 
will be a permanent factor for a gen- 
eration at least. The over-all ratio is 1.25 
to 1, but this doesn’t even begin to tell 
the story. In Berlin, as an example, 
there are 546 single women between the 
ages of 15 and 20 to every 100 single 
men between 20 and 25; there are 649 
women between 20 and 25 for every 100 
men between 25 and 30. 

This great surplus of women, par- 
ticularly at the most marriageable ages, 
is at the heart of any discussion of 
morality in Germany today. The ratio 
will drop as POW’s return but it will 
not disappear for at least a generation. 
And with the family as a social institu- 
tion so visibly shaken, it becomes a 
serious question as to just how that gen- 
eration will grow up. 

I’ve seen one magazine article suggest- 
ing polygamy, but it is highly unlikely 
that such a solution will be mentioned 
often in public. A sort of unofficial 
polygamy, at least for the cities, is re- 
vealed in the bastardy figures. For Ber- 
lin 7,478 of 32,830 babies born in 1945 
were illegitimate; in 1937 of 60,874 
births only 6,385 were illegitimate. The 
best estimates for the Reich today indi- 
cate that one child in five is illegitimate. 

And in a country where one child in 
five is illegitimate and about one girl 
in three can look forward to marriage, 
social attitudes toward both bastardy 
and nonmarital relations are bound to 
adjust in favor of the bachelor girl. She 
is going to have to be accepted in all 
walks of life (something that has not 
yet taken place). This means increasing 
influence in political parties, trades 
unions, the teaching profession, and in 
those branches of industry where wom- 
en workers still are more rare in Ger- 
many than they were in Britain and 
America during the war. 


Juvenile delinquency is the second 
serious problem today, and a growing 
one. Children who were 7 the day war 
broke out are now 14. Their upbring- 
ing during the war was nothing short of 
chaotic. The last year of the war there 
was no school whatsoever in many large 
cities; many children were on the roads. 
Since the war’s end, schools have slowly 
opened up again but absenteeism is 


cause they have no shoes; some are 
playing hooky; but on any given day 
it is a safe bet that most of them are 
in the black market. 

I would estimate that 50 per cent of 
the black marketeers today are juvenile. 
In Berlin they mainly work the Allied 
soldiers. In Aachen the kids are organ- 
ized into one of the largest and most 
effective black markets in Europe. 
Aachen is the world’s needle center, 
and needles are easily transportable. 
Hundreds of children slip over into Hol- 
land or Belgium daily and peddle nee- 
dles for coffee, food, or cigarettes. Often 
they bring back yarn which their sisters 
knit into new goods to be traded. Many 
of the small fry operate under direction 
of their parents; many are controlled 
by Fagins; some are independent. 

In the French zone another gang of 
juveniles moved signposts around so 
that the police became hopelessly lost 
when pursuing its members across the 
mine fields which still have not been 
cleared away near the frontiers. In 
Cologne, which has a larger black market 
than Berlin’s, child gangsters hop mili- 
tary trucks at night and toss things out to 
waiting colleagues. 

From the relatively mild economic 
depression of the early “30s came the 
Hitler Jugend. Contemplating this new 
crop of little criminals, one well may 
ask, little men, what next? 


The peace has not arrived, and con- 
sequently pessimism and despair verg- 
ing on nihilism ‘are seeping into every 
walk of life. Some Germans have strug- 


gled valiantly to understand the philos- } 


ophies imported by their four con- 
querors. Some have tried to work back 
to creeds that existed before National 
Socialism. And some have again picked 
up pieces of the rubble of Nazism. Na- 
tionalist feeling increases daily, and 
whether it is called National Socialisin 
or not is beside the point. 

One does not have to bé a devotee 
of the economic interpretation of history 
to recognize hunger, poverty, and lack 


of hope as the fundamental cause. There 


are a hundred other causes but that is 
the touchstone. When that situation 
changes, then nobody knows what will 
come out of Germany. The German 
Geist is now dampened, but it never 
dies. One watches and wonders. . . . 


What rough beast, its hour come 
round at last, 

Slouches towards Bethlehem to be 
born? 
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CROCODILE? 


No—it’s a modern coal-mine “shovel”! 


Yes, this crocodile-like contraption, with headlamps for 
“eyes, is one type of mechanical loader now used in many 
of America’s Bituminous Coal mines. 


Its “teeth,” revolving toward the center of its “mouth,” pick 
up the loose coal and pile it onto a conveyor belt which 
carries the coal back over the “head” of the machine and into 
a waiting coal car. A single machine such as this can load up 
to six tons of coal per minute! 

Nowadays—thanks to the mechanization program spon- 
sored by the country’s progressive coal operators—more than 








50% of all Bituminous Coal mined underground is mechani- 








cally loaded . .. more than 90% is mechanically cut . . . only 
about 5% is mined by pick and shovel! 








As a result, America’s Bituminous Coal mines are the most 

productive in the world, pay the best wages, and are being 

operated with greater safety than ever before. Between 1924 
and 1946 fatalities per million tons declined 62%. 


LIVING CONDITIONS Of coal miners are keep- 
ing pace with improvements in their working 
conditions. 

Today, about two-thirds — over 260,000 — 
of the nation’s Bituminous Coal miners own 
their own homes or rent from private land- 
lords; the remaining one-third live in com- 
pany-owned houses . . . at rentals below 
those ordinarily available to workers in other 
industries. For example, newly built mod- 
ern homes in the Appalachian region rent 
for as little as $18 per month. 

Home-ownership among miners is increas- 
ing—due in no small measure to encour- 
agement and financial aid from mine owners 
who realize that a man becomes a better 
worker and a better citizen as he develops 
pride in “a home of his own.” 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
Washington, D. C. 
Affiliate of NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES ... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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DEFENSE: Arctic Look-See 


Canada last week took firm steps to 
stifle Russian sniping at Canadian-Ameri- 
can military cooperation in the Arctic: 
(1) Military attachés of six nations— 
Russia, the United States, Britain, France, 
Mexico, and Norway—were flown from 
Ottawa to inspect the experimental sta- 
tion at Churchill, Man. And (2) Ex- 
ternal Affairs Minister Louis St. Laurent 
invited the Soviet Union and other mem- 
bers of the United Nations to participate 
with Canada and the United States 
in “the development of knowledge about 
northern areas on the widest possible 
basis.” 


At Churchill, the military attachés and 
Canadian, American, British, and French 
newsmen found about 315 Canadians 


from the army, navy, and air force, and 


110 Americans, mostly army engineers, 
engaged in testing military equipment, 
particularly vehicles, under Arctic con- 
ditions. 


St. Laurent made his offer in a speech 
to the Rotary Club in New York. He had 


only one reservation: Any joint enterprise 
in the Arctic must be established “upon 
a proper basis of reciprocity,” such as now 


existed in the exchange of weather infor- 
mation between Canada and Russia. 


After pointing out that anyone was 
free to come and go in the Canadian 
northland, St. Laurent then said it was 


‘particularly unfortunate when false and 


misleading statements concerning our 
defense arrangements appear-in the press 
of a country where freedom of movement 


. is not permitted.” 


Tn London, Tim Buck, leader of the 


Canadian Labor-Progressive (Commu- 
nist) party, continued the sniping. Ad- 
dressing a conference of British Empire 


Communists, Buck said that Canada 


“doublecrossed” Russia during the war 
by giving super-explosives* to the United 
States and the United Kingdom but re- 


fusing to share them with the Soviet 


Union. Then he quoted Prime Minister 
Mackenzie King as having said at one 


time: “We may be fighting those fellows 


‘ 5) 
when this war is over. 


_—— 


POLITICS: Ring Around Rose 


‘After Parliament declared the Mont- 
real-Cartier seat vacant because Fred 


Rose, Labor-Progressive M.P., is serving a 
six-year sentence for espionage (NrEws- 


WEEK, Feb, 17), everyone expected the 


Match 3 by-election woud hea straight 


fight between Communists and Liberals, 
Maurice Hartt, Liberal member of the 
Quebec provincial legislature, was picked 


to defeat Michael Buhay, Communist can-- 





*Presumably, RDX and uranium for atom bombs. 


Soviet spies obtained secret information on both in 
Canada, according to the Royal Commission on 
Espionage. 

















International 


Picture Gold: Norwegian-born Ran- 


di Anderson, 23, Montreal photographer, 


last week returned from taking pictures 
in the gold-mining area at Bissett, Man., 
and turned down a $10,000 offer for 


the nine claims she staked in the area, 





didate, as he had done in the 1944 pro- 
vincial election. Both the socialist-CCF 


and the Progressive-Conservative patties 


decided to stay out of the fight to avoid 
a split vote which might let Buhay win. 
But by last week additional candidates 


and racial issues had turned the campaign 


into one of the bitterest Montreal has 


seen in years. First City Councilor David 
Rochon, protesting Hartt’s selection by 
federal Liberals at Ottawa rather than by 


a constituency convention, decided he 


would be an_ independent Liberal 
candidate. Then the Bloc Populaire 
named Paul Masse, whom Rose beat by 


130 votes in 1943 and 4,300 votes in 


1945, as its candidate. 
Next, the campaign against Buhay and 


the Communists broke out in other direc: 


tions. In Parliament and in the Quebec 
legislature, Bloc Populaire members tried 
to have the Labor-Progressive party de- 


Clared illegal “because it is in fact the 


Communist party under another name.” 
The LPP retorted that the Bloc had the 


same program as the National Unity par- 


ty, whose revival as an _ anti-Semitic, 
Fascist group was exposed by The Mont- 


real Gazette last week, Buhay sent a 


telegram to Justice Minister J. L. Ike 


asking the immediate arrest of Adrien 
Arcand, National Unity leader, 


As the week closed, The Gazette re- 
ported the formation of an interracial, 
nonsectarian “holy front” which hoped to 
defeat the Communist candidate by try- 


ing to induce all but one opponent to 
stay out of the fight. 
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(as told by a personnel director) 


"See those men going out of the gate? - 


Somewhere in the back of the mind of 


every one is the thought that HE might not 
be headed for home tonight—IFt 


"You see, some of our operations are ex- 
tremely dangerous. Our accident rate 
used to make me sick. 


“It made the men down in the plant sick, 


too, every time we had a serious accident. 
They were scared_all the time. And those 
accidents cost us plenty. 


“Three years ago we placed our work- 


men’s compensation with Employers Mu- 
tuals. They sent in their Safety Engineers. 
We thought we knew something about 


safetybul those engineers were way 
ahead of us. 


“Today we've got a real Safety Program. 


Accidents just quit happening. It seemed 


almost like a miracle! 


‘if it hadn’t been for thot Safety Program, 
one hundred and sixty-three of those men 


‘ 
going home to supper now would have 
been killed this year, or laid up in the 
hospital, or maybe crippled for life. Right 


here in this plant! 


“They're pretty good guys, too.” 


Employers Mutuals Write: 
Public Liability .. . Automobile... Plate Glass... Bur- 


flay... Workmen's Compensation . . . Fidelity Bonds 


... Group Health, Accident, Hospitalization . . . and other 
casualty insurance ... Fire ... Tornado... Extended 


Coverage ... Inland Marine... and allied lines of insur- 


ance. All policies are nonassessable. Branch offices in 
Principal cities. Consult your telephone directory. 
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This leader in Safety Engineering ean eut 






YOUR aeceident rates—and save you money 


Employers Mutuals nationally known 
achievements in Safety Engineering 
result from the basic principle guiding 
these companies—to operate for the 


benefit of the policyholders and their 
employees. 


Safety Engineers were first put to work 
for Employers Mutuals policyholders 


because high accident rates made work- 


4 ‘ ‘ 
men $ COmpensation insurance costs a 
burden to employers. And insurance 
costs are only the beginning of the 


price you pay for accidents, 


Other costs include lost production, 
spoiled material and broken machin- 
ery, the expense of replacing trained 


workers, the lowered efficiency of other 


employees who see an accident—talk 
about it—are fearful and unsure of 
their own safety. 


Get safety-on-the-job 


E-M Safety Engineers have developed an 
efficiently planned and coprdinated pro- 


gram that can build safety-on-the.job for 


you—from the ground up. 
Engineers survey your plant 


t0 analyze the hazards sur- 


rounding your employees. 
Engineering specialists on 


various machines, chemists, 





' ‘ 

ne | industrial nurses all play 
their part in such a survey. They make 
recommendations for eliminating these 
hazards. 
Engineers help you set upa safety program. 

hey provi ractical sugvestions : : 
They provide practical sugsestions, posters, 





Home Office; 


literature, films, and other help. Safety 
education helps your men understand the 
fundamental principle of safety-on-the-job 
—that taking time to be safe saves time— 
and lives, 

la hl ’ . 

The Industrial Hygiene de- 
partment and a staff of in- 


dustrial nurses help elimi- 
nate the causes of occupa- 


tional disease, The Employ. 


ers Mutuals nurse will help 
you set up an efficient first aid department. 





In many instances, E-M Safety Engineering 
has reduced accident rates as much as 
60% to 75%. Even in exceptionally hazard- 


ous industries, accidents can be brought 
under control. 


Another E-M service to policyholders and 


thew employees is the ellective use of mod. 
ern physiotherapy laboratories when seri- 
ous accidents do oceur. Physiotherapy 
frequently reduces the time lost following 
a severe injury. and over and over again 
has prevented permanent disability. 


Investigate this survey 


J 
Ack an Employers Mutuals man for an en- 
gineering survey of your plant and recom- 
mendations for the safety program you 


need to reduce your accident rates, 


Or write for complete information on Safety 
Engineering, and free copy of “‘A Dictionary 


of Insurance lerms—How to Understand 


orcriomary 
INSURANCE 
Tika 
J 


Insurance and Buy It In- 
telligently”’. Write on your 
business letterhead to: In- 
surance Information 
Bureau, Employers Mu- 
tuals of Wausau, Wausau, 


Wisconsin, 


Establisheg 191) 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE IN 


SU 
Established 1935 ve COMPANY 


WAUSau, WISCO, 
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ARGENTINA: Year One 


For weeks Buenos Aires had been 
plastered with posters showing the smil- 
ing face of Juan D. Perdn. They an- 
nounced that on Feb. 24, the first anni- 
versary of his election, the President of 
Argentina would reveal “sensational new 
developments in the fight for social 
justice.’ 

Actually, Perén’s anniversary speech, 
delivered to an estimated 50,000 cheer- 
ing Peronistas gathered in and around 
the large and luxurious Colon Opera 
House, carried over a loudspeaker system 
to adjoining plazas, and broadcast over 
Radio Libertad, was something less than 
sensational. He listed ten “essential 
rights” of labor. The first was the right to 
work, The other nine were the rights to 
just compensation, training, proper work- 
ing conditions, preservation of health, 
well-being, social security, protection of 


was the record of what he had done to 
and for Argentina since his election. 

The country had undergone three im- 
portant changes: (1) Perén had routed 
all his important foes; (2) he had cen- 
tralized and per sonalized most phases of 
the national life, and (3) he had inau- 
gurated his fiye-year plan to remake 
Argentina economically. 

Weaker Foes: Politically, Perén 
sought to destroy the traditional parties 
and build up a single party of his sup- 
porters. The disorganized conservative 
National Democrats were _ struggling, 
without much success, to pull themselves 
together. The Radicai party was split 
between a dominant labor group and 
more conservative elements. The So- 
cialists were taking no part in politics, 
and had little hope of ever being any- 
thing but a small if influential opposition. 
The Peronista party was also riddled with 
dissension, but no opposition party was 
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Peron: His anniversary address was something less than sensational 


the family, economic improvement, and 
defense of professional interests. This 
labor bill of rights was clearly a bid for 
continued support by the descamisados. 
But its implementation was left for the 
future. 

Peron also attacked the Communists 
“who are trying to infiltrate into Argen- 


tina’s labor movement.” He declared: “T 
want to take this opportunity to warn the 


Communists , , , that they will not be 


permitted to camry out their unpatriotic. 


ends under cover of Argentine workers,” 


Communism and Nazi-Fascism he labeled 
as unworthy substitutes for the “demo- 
cratic and republican institutions that 
govern us.” 

More important than Perén’s speech 


strong enough to take advantage of this. 

Peron had also broken the stubborn 
opposition of the universities. All un- 
friendly professors had been fired or 
retired or had resigned. The failure of 
a student strike during the December ex- 
amination period showed that the stu- 
dents had lost the strength which in 
October 1945 had helped force Peron 
temporarily out of power. A law student 


Who took parti the December strke tld 


4 NEWSWEEK correspondent: “The pas 


year has seen the destruction of our edu- 
cational system. We have no good pro- 
fessors and no classes, only decrees and 
examinations. Our diplomas will be 
worthless.” 

Labor was still divided in its attitude 


toward Perén. Of three workers inter- 
viewed by NEwswEEK, one spoke only of 
the higher wages Peron had obtained for 
him. A second was a bit skeptical. He 
held that higher wages were outweighed 
by higher prices and suggested that most 
business — were going to the politi- 
cians. A third said he was still waiting 
for results. “Peron isn’t as bad as they 
tell you” he said. “He has no concentra- 
tion camps. We are all free. Prices are 
higher, but so they are all over the 
world. Let’s wait and see what happens.” 
There was no sign of any organized labor 
opposition. 

Rule by Bureaus: With the oppo- 
sition thus helpless, Perén had been able 
to make steady progress toward concen- 
trating all power in his own hands. The 
government, which meant the President, 
had intervened in every phase of na- 
tional life, from the export industry to 
the Society. of Charity. Perén destroyed 
the last branch of the government which 


stood for law rather than personal rule . 


when his congress voted to impeach four 
Supreme Court justices and the Attormey 
General (Newsweek, Dec. 2, 1946). 
The five-year plan had many laudable 
aims as well as some ridiculous ones. 
But its chief immediate effect was to 
bring much of the country’s economy 
under Peron’s control. The plan meant 
new prosperity for many businessmen, 
One man, for example, had a small ma- 
chine shop with two workers in a 10- by 
20-foot room a year ago. Then the gov- 
ernment began to order shell fuses. Now 
he has a factory that covers a block and 
he hires new workers every day. 
Businessmen admitted that government 
contracts had improved business. But 
they grumbled at bureaucratic regula- 
tions and restrictions and the high cost of 
labor. And they knew that the five-year 


_ plan would be financed by profits from 


the government’s control of exports and 
from mixed government and private con- 
cerns that were being set up in many 
lines. Fundamentally, they were just as 
suspicious of Perdn’s economics as they 
had been a year before. But there was 
little they could do about it. 

Stronger Strong Man: Perén both 
lost and gained in the field of foreign 
affairs during the year. If he ever had 
any idea of forming a “bloque austral” 
of neighboring countries, which he denies, 
the lynching of the Argentinophile Boliv- 
ian President, Gualberto Villarroel, and 
the defeat of Perén’s favored candidate, 
Luis Alberto de Herrera, in the Uruguay- 
an Presidential election set it back. 


On the other hand, the opposition to 
Peron abroad steadily lessened. The most 


marked ‘aft Ms in the attitude of the 


United States, Washington was sil wa 


ing for him to eliminate Nazi influences a 
he had promised, But the State Depart: 


ment showed more of a disposition than it 
had a year before to believe he was trying 
to do so, and to keep hands off. 

All in all, Peronism, a year after, 
seemed to be on a fairly firm footing. 
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WITH SERVICE SO GOOD that 
“everybody can say hello to every- 


body”... across the street or across 
the nation, on a Moment’s notice... 
your telephone is a 


precision instrument 


if communication 
Behind its perfect 


‘unctioning are many 
eficient persons and 
machines— including 


thousands of White Super Power 
Trucks. Correctly selected for the 
specific work they do, properly 
maintained and skilfully manned, 


they are precision 


lls of tanta 


These three factors 


will increase truck 
efficiency for any busi- 
ness, large or small. 


They are the basis of 


More than 28,000 specialized motor trucks help 
maintain the systems which provide a phone for 
every 5 persons in America. The dependability of 
these trucks, even in the face of such disasters as 
floods and hurricanes, is an important reason why 
modern telephone service is so amazingly efficient, 


The Continuing Control System of 
Truck. Management. Your White 


Representative will gladly explain 
how this System can be applied 


to the advantage of your kind 
of business, 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 
Factory at Montreal 








Here’s the ever-popular 4-door Sedan, a streamlined beauty with generous 


room for six. Available as shown on ROADMASTER or SUPER chassis. 


F YOU want to be sure, this season, that you are 
I strictly up to 1947 in the style and manner of your 
going —just center your choice on the four Buicks 
shown here. 


They’re the bright and shining style-stars of the 
season— and any one can put you at the head of the 
fashion parade. 


Does a 4-door Sedan fit your taste and requirement? 
Buick builds three of them—on the handy-sized 
SPECIAL chassis, the SUPER’S generous 124-inch wheel- 
base, and the ROADMASTER’S lordly 129 inches. 


Do you like the companionability of a 2-door job? 
Look over the Sedanet and again take your choice of 
three wheelbases and three price ranges — SPECIAL, 
SUPER or ROADMASTER. 


Perhaps the extra dash of a Convertible appeals to 
you —especially a Convertible like this Buick, with 
push-button control for top, for door windows and 
even for the front seat. 


White sidewall tires, as illustrated, will be supplied at extra cost as soon as available 


You can have one with the SUPER’S lively 110 Fireball 


horsepower or the surging lift of the ROADMAST/8’S 
144-horsepower engine. 


Or, if you like to mix opening-night correctness with 
wide-open-spaces informality, consider the SUER 
Estate Wagon, that smart and handy equipage in 
which city and country meet and blend. 


le brief—choose from four body styles, nine moc |s, 
three wheelbases, two engine sizes— you can stil! de 
sure of the good things that make Buick Ameri: «'s 
most-wanted automobile. 


' 
Style that’s clearly the smartest on the road. Po 


with the matchl-ss lift of Buick Fireball action. ° 
fluid smoothness of all-coil springing — sure, li 1t 
handling all the time. 


on 


Yes, sir, for °47 the smart buy’s Buick—and 1¢ 
smartest buyer is the one who gets his name | 
quickest with his Buick dealer. 
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= . . . - controlled heating 


for high-temperature processing 


Not quite the pressure cooker our young housewife’s used to! This one isa 
modern heat-processing kettle, vital aid to many industries. It’s typical of 
the hundreds of highly efficient systems heated by Dowtherm. This care- 
fully prepared chemical fluid conducts heat at temperatures up to TOA de- 
grees Fahrenheit at astonishingly low pressures. Even more important 1s 
the pin-point temperature control it brings to process heating. 

What’s cooking? In the food industry—and plastics—and rubber—every 
field, in fact, from paint to vegetable oils—leading manufacturers are using 
Dowtherm. Today they're improving product quality . . . reducing losses 
in time and material .. . with Dowtherm, the high-temperature, low-pressure 
heat transfer medium. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY e MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
New York e¢ Boston e Philadelphia e Washington e¢ Cleveland e Detroit ¢ Chicago 
St. Louis e Houston ¢ San Francisco e Los Angeles e Seattle 
Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 





CHEMICAL COMMENTS 
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Sprout Stonner 


Ambitious potatoes don’t like to stop 


sprouting, even when sprouting means 
loss of weight, food value and market- 
ability. Chemists at Dow have produced 
a sprout inhibitor that really says Stop! 
Its use also means that potato storehouses 
can be kept warmer . . . potato sugar con- 
tent stays lower . . . potato chips keep 
their blond complexions, sell better. It 
works equally well with carrots, turnips 
and other root crops. (Naturally, it’s not 
recommended for seed potatoes.) 


Plastic Insulation 
That’s Lighter-than-Cork 


Take a plastic—to be specific, take Dow 
polystyrene—air-expand it until it honey- 
combs into a rigid material that is even 
lighter than cork—and you have Styro- 
foam. It’s winning new laurels in the low 
temperature insulation field because of its 
high efficiency, extremely light weizht, 
good strength and excellent stability. This 
is the same Styrofoam used to advantage 
in boats and canoes, life rafts, beach toys 
and novelties. It floats, and stays afloat, 
because its millions of tiny air cells are 
individually sealed. 


Caustic Comment: Did you know that caustic 


soda—one of man’s most widely used and sorely 
needed chemicals—is the pickling ingredient that 
takes the bitterness out of green olives? 


New Washable Plastic Paints 
The wearable, washable characteristics of 
plastics are now given to new plastic 


paints. A tough protective film is formed 
by plastic pariicles that bond themselves 
together. The paint, made possible by a 
new product called Saran F-122 Latex, 
dries extremely fast into a long-enduring 
glossy finish. These paints may be applied 
with either brush or spray to wood, fibre- 
board, metal or masonry. 


Whiffs and Puffs 
Many a favored brand of pipe tobacco is 


being forsaken for the new tobacco mix- 
tures with a tantalizing blend of maple- 
licorice plus a definite suggestion of wal- 
nut. Secret of the new flavor fillip is the 
Dow aromatic specialty, Cyclotene ... 
one of many man-made aromatics bringing 
forth new scents and tastes in soaps, cos- 
metics, flavors and perfumes. 


Further information on any of these chemical 
developments is available on request. 
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TRANSITION 








Acme 
Martha’s father wouldn’t want her to cry 


Loss: In Chicago, MarrHa HEnry, 8, 
tried hard to hold back the tears after an 
Army colonel pinned her father’s Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross on her dress. 
The medal was awarded posthumously 
to I /Sgt. Maurice Henry, an aerial gun- 
ner who was shot down over the English 


Channel in 1943. Martha’s mother, who. 
accompanied her to the ceremony on 


Feb. 26, has married again. 


Born: A boy, Anthony John, to Hepy La- 


MARR, movie actress, and JoHN LOoDER, 
actor; in Hollywood, March 1. The Loders 


have a girl, Denise, 21 months, and an 
adopted boy, Jamsie, 7. 


Overdose: ELLEN Wixxinson, the late 


British Minister of Education, died of a 
“gross overdose” of drugs prescribed for 


insomnia and asthma, according to an in- 
quest held in London. As no evidence was 


found to indicate that the dose had been 
taken deliberately, a verdict of accidental 
death was recorded. Miss Wilkinson died 
early last month while in a hospital with 


acute bronchitis and pneumonia. 


Engaged: RoBERT FALKENBURG, tennis 
player and younger brother of Jinx of 
screen and air, and LourpES VELGA 
Macnapo, Brazilian heiress; in New York, 
Feb. 26. They plan to be married at her 
father’s estate in Rio de . next 
month. Falkenburg recently won the 
tennis championship of Brazil. 

HERBERT MARSHALL, British-born ac- 
tor, and Boots MALLory, former Follies 
girl; in Hollywood, Feb. 24. Marshall’s 
third wife, Lee Russell, divorced him in 
January. Boots divorced William Cagney, 
producer, last July. She and Marshall 
plan to be married next August in Santa 
Barbara, Calif., after she gets her final 
decree. 





Married: Barsara Hurto, Woolworth 
heiress, for the fourth time, and Prince 


Icor TrouBetzkoy; in Chur, near Zurich, 
Switzerland, March 2. 

Tm McCoy, 55, cowboy actor, and 
Inca ArvaD, 28, Danish writer; now liv- 
ing on their farm in New Hope, Pa., Mc- 
Coy said they were married last Novem- 
ber “in New York State.” It was the 
second marriage for both. Miss Arvad 
once interviewed Hitler, who called her 
“the perfect Nordic beauty.” 


New Hat: FiorELLto H. La Guarpra, 
Chairman of the Canadian-American 
Joint Defense Board, bundled up in a fur- 
lined parka for Arctic weather tests at 


Canadian army Photo 
La Guardia, all dressed up for winter 


Churchill, on Hudson Bay (see page 46). 
“The north is as cold as a usurer’s heart, 


but it has tremendous possibilities,” La 
Guardia commented. 


Severed: Mary Exrten Prantire, di-. 


vorced wife of Homer Loomis Jr., 
founder of the Nazi-like Columbians, had 
her maiden name restored and changed 
the names of her two sons. The oldest 
boy, Homer Leslie Loomis III, will be 
known as Gary Plantiff, and Gaston Plan- 
tiff Loomis as Gaston Plantiff. Their 
father is facing a year’s sentence for in- 


citement to riot. 


Unemployed: Henri, Comte pe Paris, 
38, pretender to the throne of France, 
arrived in New York from Lisbon on his 
first visit to this country. He plans to go 
into business to supplement his dwindling 
funds. “Today I am kept extremely busy 
with my family,” the count said. “Ten 
children would keep any man busy.” 


In Arrears: GERALD L. K. Smitu, rabble- 
rousing lecturer, and his wife, ELEANorR, 
were charged in Detroit Federal Court 
with owing $1,789 in income taxes for 
the years 1944 and 1945. 





International 
The rabbi refuses to give his blessing 


Doubtful: Lr. Mayer AsramowiTz, 27, 
the United States Army’s Jewish chaplain 
in Berlin, said he had refused to sanction 
or perform any marriages between Ger- 
man girls and Jewish soldiers. “I’ve al- 
ways considered myself a liberal,” he said, 
“but I don't see how these marriages can 
work out . . . I doubt that German. girls 
would be acceptable to Jewish families 
back home. 


Trophy: JuAN Trippe, president of Pan 
American World Airways, was presented 
with the Harmon Aviation Trophy for 
the years 1940 to 1946 by President Tru- 
man. He was cited for “outstanding lead- 
ership, patriotism, and unselfish devotion 
to the security and economic progress” of 


the United States during these years. 
Died: ]. B. Pow- 


ELL, 60, editor of 
The China Weekly 
Review; in Wash- 
ington, D. C., Feb. 
28. Mistreatment 
and neglect in a 
Japanese _ prison 
caused Powell's feet 
to be eaten away 
by gangrene. Since 
his repatriation in 
1942, Powell had 
been hospitalized 
most of the time. 

BEN WEssTER, 82, veteran actor; in 
Hollywood, Feb. 26. Scion of a famous 
English stage family, Webster was a 
leading actor in New York and London 
for more than 50 years. He was the hus- 
band of Dame May Whitty, actress, and 
the father of Margaret Webster, actress, 
director, and producer. 
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PEDIATRICS: In Conference 


Junior, the nursery tyrant, whose sci- 
entifically authorized “self-demands” 
hold the family adults in slavery, got his 
come-uppance last week. The official 
debunker of baby’s ruling power was a 
mild-mannered child psychologist, Dr. 
W. E. Blatz, director of the Institute for 
Child Study at the University of To- 
ronto. “Home is an adult locale,” Blatz 
told members of the American Academy 
of Pediatrics at the fifteenth annual meet- 
ing in Pittsburgh. “It should remain so. 
It should not vibrate around the demand- 
ing child. Parents have some rights.” 

Launching a practical and stern pro- 
gram, Blatz advised that on first coming 
home from the hospital, the new baby be 
put on a definite routine to meet his 
specific needs. Never should he be al- 
lowed to signify his own wishes for food, 
sleep, exercise, or play. 

“Since it is obvious that the child has 
to be frustrated some time in life, the 
sooner it happens the better,” Blatz said. 
“Consistency in training is more impor- 


r 





tites”—thirst, elimination, rest, change, 
and sex; or one of the two emotions—fear 
and anger. “I put more faith in a pedia- 
trician’s idea of schedule than I do in a 
parent’s or the baby’s own feelings,” he 
concluded. 

Some of the answers to this question 
are included in Dr. Blatz’s forthcoming 
book, “Infant Security.”. The author of 
numerous volumes on child discipline, 
such as “Understanding the Young Child” 
and “Five Sisters,” a neurological and 
physiological study of the Dionne quin- 
tuplets, Dr. Blatz spent four years in 
England, helping to train women child- 
care workers. 

Other child specialists at the academy 
meeting disagreed with Dr. Blatz’s forth- 
right ideas. They advised instead that 
parents “soothe” crying children, even to 
the extent of using the old-fashioned paci- 
fier and rocking chair. Dr. Harry H. 
Bakwin of New York City, suggested a 
compromise: “Don't give in to every 
whim. Don’t let the baby cry eternally, 
but it is not necessary to pick him up at 
the least whimper either.” ee 
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even to the classic growing pains. But the 
diagnoses, when they were finally made. 
were not so comforting. These children. 
and many others like them, were victims 
of the most tragic of all diseases—cancey. 

In the fight to conquer cancer, too little 
has been said of its danger to childhood. 
Studies of recent mortality statistics, read 
by Dr. Dargeon, show that from the 3rd 
to the 10th year cancer and related dis. 
eases—leukemia, Hodgkin’s disease, and 
benign tumors so placed in the body that 
they endanger life—stand third as a cause 
of death. (Accidents and respiratory dis- 
eases—pneumonia and influenza—are first 
and second.) 

Cancer's Signals: “Until we find the 
cause for cancer, we will have to rely on 
diagnosis as the most effective means of 
checking it,” Dr. Dargeon admitted, “and 
this means that parents must be educated 
to submit their children for frequent and 
periodic examinations. Too often an ob- 
scure swelling will be ignored and 
shrugged off as unimportant by parents 
who never stop to think of the possibility 
of cancer. On the other hand, when 











Children in their special cancer prevention clinic at Memorial Hospital in New York 


tant than love. The child who learns dis- 
cipline early will bc easier to handle in 
later lite ” 

Why Baby Cries: To make sure that 
the child remains emotionally secure his 
needs, as expressed by crying, must first 
be interpreted, and this interpretation, in 
Dr. Blatz’s view, should be done by a 
trained pediatrician and not by his wor- 
ried parents. “When a child cries, there 
are at least twelve reasons for his tears,” 
explained the Toronto psychiatrist. “Only 
one of them is hunger, so placating him 
with a bottle will not always be the 
answer.” 

The baby may be crying because of 
one of the two “attitudes,” likes and dis- 
likes—specifically, too hot or too cold, too 
sour or too sweet; one of the five “appe- 


Children in Danger 


One small boy had a persistent swell- 
ing on his leg which his careless mother 
dismissed as a “bump.” Another child’s 
eyes were strangely protuberant. A third’s 
head changed its size so rapidly he need- 
ed a new hat every few months. 

Several in the group of young patients 
had failed to recover completely from 
presumably ordinary diseases. A few 
showed queer personality changes: A 
girl with a placid disposition had grown 
cross and irritable; an amiable boy de- 
veloped unexpected temper tantrums. 

Any of these symptoms, Dr. Harold 
W. Dargeon of Memorial Hospital, New 
York, said last week, might be attributed 
to the usual run of adolescent ailments, 


actually confronted by cancer, many other 
parents consider it hopeless and do noth- 
ing about it.” 

Dr. Dargeon, who is head of the new 
children’s cancer prevention clinic at 
Memorial, the first of its kind in the 
United States for the examination of well 
children, warned parents to watch for 
persistent cough, headaches, vomiting, 
or weakness; chronic aches or soreness 
of muscles; lingering swelling not caused 
by a blow; chronic discharge or frequent 
episodes of bleeding; unusual changes in 
body structure, such as overgrowth or 
undergrowth, and behavior changes and 
emotional disturbances. 

The two most common types of cancer 
in children are those of the eyes and the 
kidneys. Many varieties of cancer can be 
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They put the shirt on your back — cv Wailing 


Of course, needles are necessary. 

But so is writing — as the textile in- 
dustry turns out pinafores for little 
ladies, denim for a coal-cracker, the 
madras shirt you wear so proudly. 
From cotton field to retail store, there’s 
a written record on production forms, 
sales checks, shipping memos, invoices 
...on business forms. 

Moore business forms trim the cost 
of record-keeping. Here’s why: Moore 


forms are engineered to eliminate all 
needless writing, designed to cut under 
all clerical waste motion. Thus, busi- 
nesses of every kind and size find im- 
portant savings, protected accuracy, 
amazing new speed in hundreds of 
clerical operations. 


Item: One manufacturer was writ- 
ing orders, shipping papers, invoices, 
labels in four separate operations. The 
Moore specialist prescribed a remedy 


that combined all these tasks into a 
“one-writing” operation, with better 
controls all the way! 


Find out for yourself how your busi- 
ness can make similar savings. Call 
your local Moore office. Moore stands 
ready to supply you with everything 
from a simple sales book to the most 
intricate multiple-copy form .. . “to 
put it on the record, swiftly, accurately, 
economically.” 


FACTORIES IN NIAGARA FALLS, ELMIRA, N. Y.; MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.; DALLAS, TEX.; LOS ANGELES, EMERYVILLE, CALIF. 


SALES OFFICES IN OVER 200 CITIES FROM COAST TO COAST, ALSO IN PRINCIPAL CITIES ACROSS CANADA 
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cured by radiation and surgery; at pres- 
ent, some cannot. But the sooner the 
symptoms are correctly diagnosed, Dr. 
Dargeon emphasized, the better the 
chance of effective treatment. 


Birth and the Rh Factor P 


Parental alarm over the menacing and 
mysterious Rh* factor—an anemia-pro- 
ducing substance which attacks the new- 
born child when his mother’s Rh blood 
type is antagonistic to his own—was al- 
layed by a panel of five leaders in this 
field. 

“Our duty is to emphasize the Rh 
problem as nothing to engender such 
fear as is general now,” said Dr. George 
M. Guest of Cincinnati, chairman of the 
group. It is estimated that such cases 
occur in less than one per cent of the 
total number of births. 

Described simply, a birth crisis may 
come when an Rh-positive husband and 
an Rh-negative wife have an Rh-positive 
baby. The child’s positive blood may be 
destroyed by the mother’s unfriendly 
negative blood. * Before birth, he may 
develop anemia, jaundice, enlarged spleen 
and liver, and blood malformations. He 
may be stillborn; or he may die soon 
after birth from erythroblastosis fetalis, 
the terrifying technical name for this 
condition. 

But not every new baby with anemia, 
jaundice, and other symptoms is a victim 
of this ailment, Dr. Louis K. Diamond of 
Boston pointed out. At least 40 per cent 
have infections such as congenital syph- 
ilis, septicemia, or blood abnormalities— 
all of which may be cleared up by drugs 
or surgery. And Dr. Edith L. Potter of 
Chicago added: “It is totally unwarranted 
to tell a woman not to have children just 
because she has Rh-negative blood.” 

When a birth emergency is indicated 
by prenatal blood tests of both parents, 
birth may be pushed ahead of time. Only 
in the last eight weeks of pregnancy can 
the mother’s Rh-negative blood influence 
the baby’s Rh-positive blood. 

Ordinary transfusions or complete re- 
placement of the infant’s contaminated 
blood through the umbilical cord may 
save the child’s life. Eventually, the 
pediatricians predicted, premarital exam- 
ination of blood types will be as routine 
as the present Wassermann tests. 


Measles by Prescription 


The popular use of ultra-violet rays in 
schoolrooms to kill germs and thus pro- 
tect students from schoolroom diseases— 
measles, mumps, and chicken pox—was 
frowned on by Dr. Joseph Stokes Jr., 


Philadelphia vivus authority. 


“Let the Doys and girls have their at- 


tacks while they are young.” Dr. Stokes 
advised. ~The bouts will be lighter t£ 


they put the diseases behind them in 
early childhood.” 
Dr. Stokes also recommended that all 








*So called because of laboratory experiments with 
the Rhesus monkey. 
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Touch Talking: Miss Helen Keller 
“talks” to Donna Reed, 3, nursery pupil 
at the Lexington School for the Deaf, 
New York. Miss Keller, who is blind 
and deaf, was guest of honor at a par- 
ent-teacher association meeting, Feb, 23. 





tial 


young girls be exposed to German measles 
to prevent possible defects in future chil- 
dren. Statistics show that mothers who 
have German measles during the first 
two months of pregnancy almost always 
give birth to children with cataracts, 
heart abnormalities, or mental retardation 
(NEwsweEEk, April 22, 1946). 
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MAL DE MER: Seasick Sailors 


How to keep seasick sailors on their 
feet without affecting their combat per- 
formances with doses of overstrong drugs 
was a major wartime problem of the 
Navy's Medical Bureau. In a recent Bu- 
Med News Letter, the doctors explained 
how they partly solved it. 

Prostigmine preparations failed to help. 
But hyoscine, either alone or combined 
with ordinary barbiturates, prevented 
seasickness in 60 per cent of the men 
when the illness rate ran as high as 52 
per cent in those untreated. 

In landing-craft operations, the doc- 
tors noted that the number as well as the 
severity of the seasickness cases were 
greatly reduced by changing the sailors’ 
body position. Discomfort was three to 
five times more apparent in crouching 
men than in standing men. 


oe 


LEPROSY: Unclean No More 
The gates of the National Leprosarium 
at Carville, La., opened last week to dis- 
charge nineteen patients, apparently 
cured of the most feared of all human 
maladies—leprosy. 
They had been treated with promin, a 
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yellow-white chemical distantly related 
3 the sulfa drugs (Newsweek, Oct. 29, 
1945), and for one year before discharge, 
all had enjoyed “negative bacterioscopy.” 
There have been no known relapses. 
‘Until faster acting remedies are discov- 
ered, the sulfone drugs must be consid- 
ered the optimal treatment for leprosy,” 
said Dr. G. H. Faget, medical director of 
the leprosarium. 


ron 


VITAMINS: C for Gangrene 


For many months eleven patients in 
Wadsworth General Hospital in Cali- 
fornia suffered from dangerous forms of 
blood-vessel disease. Five faced ampu- 
tations of feet or legs because of agoniz- 
ingly painful gangrene. Today, thanks 
to a new treatment, reported this week in 
the Journal of the American Medical 
Association, all eleven patients are recov- 
ering. The blackened, shriveled feet of 
the gangrene victims are now pink and 
soft; soon they will be ready for walking. 

The new treatment, developed by Dr. 
Zolton T. Wirtschafter and Dr. Rudolph 
Widmann of the Los Angeles Veterans 
Administration Center, calls for frequent 
intravenous injections of sodium ascor- 
bate, a vitamin C derivative, followed by 
intramuscular injections of histidine 
monohydrochloride. In addition, the pa- 
tients receive vitamin C by mouth. . 

The VA technique causes the body to 
produce histamine, which has a powerful 
dilating effect on small blood vessels, 
thus permitting an increased blood supply 
to flow through them. Gangrene is caused 
by slow blood circulation in which tis- 
sues, deprived of blood, die and decay. 

“The relief of intractable pain . . . has 
occurred within six hours to three days 
after treatment,” the doctors said. “Pa- 
tients with gangrene . . . have responded 
most quickly; all have described a sen- 
sation of increased warmth in the af- 
fected limbs.” 

The treatment is now being tried out 
on many other diseases of circulatory 
failure caused by deficiency of histamine, 
such as coronary artery ailments, angina 
pectoris, and high blood pressure. 





International 


Dr. Wirtschafter and patient 
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1,743,826 skilled workers live 
and work in Southern New England. 


If your business requires skilled labor, 
here is a fact worth remembering: 10% 
of all industrial workers in the U. S. 
live in Southern New England... more 
skilled workers per thousand popula- 


tion than any other part of the country! 
The availability of skilled labor is only 


one of the many advantages of locating 
your plant in Southern New England. 


For a complete, concise resume of all 
the advantages that New England has 
to offer, write for the new, 32-page il- 
lustrated booklet, SOUTHERN NEW 
ENGLAND FOR TOMORROW’S 
INDUSTRY. Address: P. E. Benjamin, 
Mgr., Industrial Development, New 
Haven R. R., Room 200B, 80 Federal 
Street, Boston 10, Mass. 


mt NEW HAVEN -- 
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ATOMS: Einstein, the Man Who Started It All 


At his quiet home in Princeton, N. J., 
Prof. Albert Einstein prepares this week 
to celebrate his 68th birthday on March 
14. Throughout the nation, bookstores 
display a new biography of him. The 
atom-bomb movie, “The Beginning or the 
End,” shows an actor portraying the 
white-haired, pipe-smoking scientist as he 
composed the historic letter that started 
the American atom-bomb project. And in 
real life Einstein steps from his preferred 
seclusion to head the Emergency Com- 
mittee of Atomic Scientists, aiming to in- 
sure that the researches thus begun shall 
not bring human civilization to an end. 

All the while Einstein assiduously con- 
tinues his work on the further expansion 
of his relativity theory, unimpressed by 
another man’s recent claims to have gone 
beyond it. His daily efforts are still a 
trail-blazing adventure of math- 
ematical imagination in which 
few living minds can join. But 
the results of his earlier explora- 
tions have changed the world, 
and Einstein is the almost leg- 
endary symbol of that change. 
Thousands of scientists played a 
part in releasing the energy of 
the atom’s nucleus. Of them all, 
Einstein stands out in historic 
perspective as the godfather of 
the atomic age. 

In the Beginning: In 1905, 
while serving as an obscure of- 
ficial in the Swiss patent office, 
young Albert Einstein put forth 
a theory that challenged man’s 
existing concepts of time and 
space, of matter and energy. It 
profoundly affected science and 
philosophy. It served, ultimate- 
ly, to explaitt the source of sun- 
shine and starlight, for im it was 
contained an amazing new equa- 
tion for the conversion of mass 
into energy. 

Without that equation experi- 
menters might still have stum- 
bied upon the fission of uranium, 
but it is doubtful if they would 
have realized its significance in 
terms of energy, or of bombs. 
Signpost tor every scientist work- 
ing on the transmutation of at- 
oms, it reads: E=me*. Multiply a mass 
by the speed of light, and again by the 
speed of light, and you have its enormous 
potential yield of energy. The equation 
ean also be written in this fashion: One 
bomb equals Hiroshima. Or one rocket 
equals Manhettan. 

Early in 1¢5! 
among physic'sts that the conversion of 
atomic mass to enerev, long since accom- 
plished on a microsconic laboratory scale, 
could be carried om as a self-sustaining 
and possibly exniesive reaction in the 
case of uranium. The first clues had been 


the news began to buzz 


discovered in Germany. Fearing that Hit- 
ler might make this a weapon of world 
conquest, a group of American and refu- 
gee physicists agreed upon the urgency 
of setting up a secret government project 
in the United States. The fantastic nature 
of the idea required an authority of un- 
questioned prestige. Einstein consented 
to supply that authority. 

On Aug. 2, 1939, just a month before 
Hitler marched into Poland, Einstein 
wrote to President Roosevelt: “. .. Recent 
work... leads me to expect that the ele- 
ment uranium may be turned into a new 
and important source of energy in the 
immediate future . . . This new phenom- 


enon would also lead to the construction 
» « that 


.. a single bomb of this type, carried by 
boat and exploded in a port, might very 


of bombs, and it is conceivable . 





A lecture on relativity (Washington, 1940) 


well destroy the whole port together with 
some of the surrounding territory.” 

That letter led directly to the atom- 
bomb project. Since Hiroshima many sci- 
entists who carried it out, horrified at the 
power for destruction their researches let 
loose, have banded in several organiza- 
tions to make the public fully aware of 
its peril. Einstein has lent them his moral 
authority by accepting the chairmanship 
of the Emergency Committee of Atomic 
Scientists. He agrees with its platform 
that atom bombs can now be made 
cheaply and will become more destruc- 


Harris & Ewing 


—— 
—— 


tive; that other nations can rediscover our 
secret processes by themselves; that no 
military defense can be expected and 
preparedness is futile; that if another way 
breaks out, atom bombs will surely de- 
stroy civilization. 

Last week, in the booklined study of 
his Princeton home, Einstein discussed 
with Newsweek the ominous prospect 
and the question of what to do about it. 
Asked whether he would have written 
that letter to Roosevelt if he could have 


foreseen the results, he declared: 

“Had I known that the Germans would 
not succeed in developing an atomic 
bomb, I would have done nothing for the 


bomb.” 


The progress of science, he conceded. 
would have released atomic energy soon- 


er or later without his intervention, but 


“ . . 

Our situation would have been much 
better if the emergency had not come 
about so quickly.” 

‘It is important,” he went on, “to en- 
lighten public opinion on the real situa- 
tion about the bomb. Only the prevention 
of war by action on an interna- 
tional scale, which will make 
preparation for war unnecessary 
and even impossible, can save us 
from its consequences.” 


What could be done about it? 
“If we [the scientists] can 
make the public realize the facts 
and their implications, we have 
done all that we can. Our com: 
mittee is attempting to provide 
the money needed to reach the 
public in an effective way.” 
Starting last November with 
a fund-raising luncheon in the 
cloistered atmosphere of the In- 
stitute for Advanced Study in 
Princeton, from which Einstein 
made a network broadcast, the 
emergency committee has al- 
ready raised a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars, in sums. ranging 
from a dime to $20,000. 
That money is at work financ- 
ing organizations which had 
previously operated on a sho-- 
string—the National Commit! °c 
on Atomic Information in Was:- 
ington; The Bulletin of the 
Atomic Scientists, published i: 
Chicago; the newly formed A 
sociation of Scientists for Ato: >- 
ic Education at Oak Ridge; an: 
the Committee for Foreign Co 
respondence at Berkeley, Calii.. 
which maintains contact with scientise 
in other countries. A grant was made last 
week to the Advertising Council, whic: 
will soon offer atomic literature to radio 
listeners. . 
Fellow scientists in contro] of the fund 
are Harold C. Urey, Hans A. Bethe, T. 
R. Hogness, Philip M. Morse, director o! 
Brookhaven National Laboratory (sec 


page 61), Linus Pauling, Leo Szilard, 
and V, F, Weisskopf. But fund-raising 
letters bear the single evocative signature, 
“A. Einstein.” 

When the committee’s plans were an- 
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Black Star 
Einstein: Thirty years ago... 


nounced, some newspapers editorialized 
that the atomic lessons really should be 
read to the Russians. 


“That,” Professor Einstein said last 
week, “is difficult. But if we are able to 
bring the facts to the attention of the 
American public and the more influen- 


tial intellectuals in European countries, 
it will have some effect. Everybody has 
to reckon with world opinion. Experience 
has shown that the Russians, too, are sen- 
sitive to it.” 

Within arm’s length of his easy chair 
was a copy of the Smyth report on our 
atom-bomb project. Asked about charges 


that by publishing it the Army had let 
out important secrets (NEWSWEEK, 
March 3), Einstein said: 

“The Smyth report was very careful. 
It gave out nothing that was not the in- 
tention of the people involved.” 

“The secret of the atomic bomb,” he 
went on, “is the Araerican Maginot Line. 
lt gives us security in imagination. To 
that extent it is a great danger.” 

The House on Mercer Street: Ein- 


stein’s features, now deeply lined under 
his celebrated shock of ,white hair, are 
normally cast in a pensive expression. But 
in conversation he frequently breaks the 


solemnity with a flash of wit or a laugh 
at some absurdity. His command of Eng- 
lish, although not perfect, is remarkably 
good for one who came here to live only 
fourteen years ago. He speaks slowly, in 
a resonant voice, but his thinking is fast. 
Often he breaks into a half-completed 
question with a ready reply. 

He rarely travels from Princeton, but 
in its countrylike environment he lives a 
busy and simple life. Amid the old- 
fashioned frame houses and gardens of 
Mercer Street, the Einstein residence is 
inconspicuous. A slightly rickety flight of 
stairs leads to the scientist’s study. One 
wall is solidly lined with books, another 
with shelves full of yellowing papers. 
The only modern touch is a window the 


full width of the room, giving a panorama 
of the outdoors that Einstein loves. 








Sharing the home are Einstein’s step- 
daughter, Margot, a talented sculptress, 
and his efficient secretary-housekeeper, 
Miss Helen Dukas, who came with the 
Einsteins from Germany when Hitler 
rose to power. The three took their oaths 
of American citizenship in a group cere- 
mony in 1941. Einstein’s first marriage 
ended many years ago in divorce. His 
second wife, Elsa, who was his cousin, 
died in America in 1936. 

Einstein, officially retired since 1945 
from his professorship at the Institute for 
Advanced Study, still carries on his scien- 
tific work there. After a late breakfast 
he receives at his home, on some morn- 
ings, a representative of the atomic scien- 
tists’ committee, which has its main of- 
fice in Princeton, above a bank on Nassau 


Street. Scientific work begins with the 


© L. Aigner 
... and recently, at his work... 


arrival of the young mathematician who 
collaborates with Einstein on the most 
difficult and intricate problems of physical 
theory. He is E. G. Straus, a native of 
Munich, Germany, but educated in 
Jerusalem. Einstein considers him exceed- 
ingly able. Together, regardless of the 
weather, they make the twenty-minute 
walk to the institute for the day’s work. 
Usually Einstein is back home by 4 in 
the afternoon. 

Math and Music: Einstein was no 
child prodigy. How he developed from a 
modest beginning to a stature comparable 
with Copernicus, Galileo, and Newton is 
told in “Einstein: His Life and Times,”* 
the new biography just published by a 
philosopher-physicist, Prof. Philipp Frank, 
who is fully capable of expounding the 
relativity theories and who has known 
Einstein in Europe and America. 


Albert Einstein was born into a middle- 





*EINSTEIN: His LirFE AND TiMeEs. By Philipp 


Frank, 298 pages, Knopf, $4.50, 


‘\ 


class Jewish family at Ulm, Bavaria, on 
March 14, 1879. A year later the family 
moved to Munich, where his father and 


uncle operated a small electrochemical 
factory. The nearest elementary school 
was a Catholic one, and the boy was sent 
there. He enjoyed the religious instruc- 
tion, absorbed it well enough to help his 
classmates, and found no particular con- 
flict with his home traditions. 

The youngster first displayed mathe- 
matical precocity when he was 12. His 
school geometry textbook fascinated him 
like a mystery story—because it cleared 
away mysteries. He read it straight 
through to the end, before classroom as- 


- signments could make it an unwelcome 


task. 
The violin lessons his parents had him 


start when he was 6 were irksome at first. 
Like most children, he hated scales and 
practice. But when he discovered the 
beauty of Mozart’s sonatas he worked 


hard to acquire the skill to do them jus- 
tice. Music has brought lifelong enjoy- 
ment, and on occasion Einstein has played 
for audiences, either solo or in chamber- 
music groups. 

The family electrochemical works 
failed when Einstein was 15, and soon 
he was forced out on his own. He went to 
Switzerland, where he got his scientific 
education, took up citizenship, married, 
and settled in a job making preliminary 
reports and rewriting inventors’ applica- 
tions for the patent office. In his spare 
time he studied the works of philosophers,. 
scientists, and mathematicians, decided 
something was lacking, and proceeded 
to form a better picture. He made some 
of his most fundamental contributions by 
the time he was 26. 

Not only did he then bring out his 
original theory of relativity, but he also 
presented an explanation of the then 
mysterious photoelectric effect, now used 


for television, motion-picture sound 


tracks, and the many applications of the 
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“electric eye.” It was for this that in 1922 
he received the Nobel] Prize. 

These discoveries made the young 
scientist's reputation in academic circles. 
A few years earlier he could not find a 
good teaching job. Now he went to in- 
creasingly important professorships at 
Zurich, Prague, and Berlin, all the time 
expanding on the relativity theory. 

Test by Starlight: Einstein’s theories 
indicated that just as matter is a form of 
energy, energy (such as radio waves or 
light) has weight. Thus starlight passing 
near the sun, for example, should be bent 
toward it. This startling prediction could 
be tested only during an eclipse, when 
the stars near thé sun are visible. 

In March 1919 British scientists trav- 
eled to Africa and Brazil to observe an 
eclipse of the sun. The stars were dis- 
placed as Einstein had predicted. This 
news created a worldwide sensation and 
made Einstein a public celebrity, 

mon aie ‘ “ 

It was never true that only twelve peo- 
ple understand relativity.” That was part 
of the aura of legend that grew up around 
Einstein. Actually every graduate stu- 
dent in physics, before he gets his Ph.D., 
learns to use part of the relativity theory. 


Every physicist who deals with parti- 


= 


For the last three decades he and 
others have sought a basic theory for all 
aspects of nature. When Maxwell in the 
nineteenth century conceived a theory 
linking electricity, magnetism, and light 
it yielded the formula for radio. When 
Einstein further linked together the 
theories of mechanical motion, energy. 
and light, out came the formula for atomic 
energy. What a complete unification of 
physical theory might make possible, not 
even Einstein knows. 

But in the last few years, quietly cop. 
tinuing his calculations in Princeton while 
others used his earlier principles to fabyi- 
cate the atom bomb, Einstein has made 
steady progress toward the goal. HX 
highly technical papers have appeared in 
the erudite Annals of Mathematics. They 


have attracted attention. from few }ys 


scholars who can draw meaning from 
higher mathematics. This lack of public- 
ity suits Einstein because he feels that dl 
theory in the formative stage, not yet 
susceptible to experiment, cannot be cor- 
rectly interpreted to the layman, 
¢ 

Last Jan. 29, however, cable reports 
said that Dr. Erwin Schrédinger, a pio- 
neer in atomic theory, a onetime colleague 

ide ie ’ ’ . — 
of Einstein’s in Berlin, and now a profes- 





Associated Press 


Einstein takes a back seat to hear another scientist’s ideas 


cles at speeds approaching that of light 
must use the Einstein equations, for at 
those speeds the classical theories simply 
do not work. The phenomena Einstein 
predicted occur all the time in the newest 
atom-smashing machines like the betatron 
and the synchrotron, and relativity is used 
in their engineering design. Asked if such 
devices could be constructed without re- 
course to relativity, Einstein smiles and 
says: “You try it.” 

Toward Perfect Unity: On the 
other hand, it is true that probably only a 
few hundred scholars in all the world 
have the mathematical background to 
appreciate Einstein’s more advanced re- 
searches of recent years. 


sor in Dublin, had attained the goal of a 
unified theory. He was quoted as saying 
he had obtained an equation that should 
“express everything in field physics,” pro- 


_viding a “generalization of Einstein’s great 


theory of 1915” in which “the Einstein 
theory becomes simply a special case.” 
Schrédinger reportedly added: “I believe 
[ am right. I shall look an awful fool if 
I am wrong.” Newspapers carried the 
story under such headlines as: “Claims 
Discovery Einstein Mi§sed.” 

Einstein at first withheld comment but 
last week told Newsweek he regarded 
the Dublin reports as premature. He has 
been in correspondence with Schrédinger. 
The basic theories that both are seeking 
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are not discoveries; they are inventions 
built out of logic and mathematics. The 
invented theory may look beautiful, but 
ts “truth”—the quotes are Einstein’s— 
cannot be judged unti] deductions are 
made from it which can be tested. But 
the calculations are extraordinarily diff- 


cult, Einstein said, “and we are still far 
from being able to carry out the necessary 


tests .. . We are still in the first stage of 
building up a theory.” 

‘Indefatigable Toil’: As for Schréd- 
ingers reported claims, Einstein said: 
5 . . e 
“Censational dispatches of such a kind 
are producing in the public mind quite 
erroneous conceptions about the character 


ot our Work. The reader gets the im- 


pression that every five minutes a revo- 
jution takes place in science comparable 


with the coups d'état in the political field 


in certain smaller and somewhat unstable 
republics. 


“In truth theoretical science represents 


a process of evolution to which the best 
minds of successive generations are con- 


tributing indefatigable toil, leading slowly 


to a deeper understanding of the proc- 
esses of nature.” 


To that progress Einstein has contrib- 


uted more than one man’s share of mental 
toil, but he carries on. Meanwhile, fully 


aware of his responsibility in helping re- 
lease atomic energy to a poorly prepared 
world, he joins with his fellow scientists 
in an effort to solve those human equa- 


tions that stand in the way of global 
peace. 


Atoms on Long Island 
The Long Island Army camp that 


Irving Berlin made famous in the first 
world war with his show “Yip, Yip, Yap- 
hank” is being reconverted into the 
Brookhaven National Laboratory for 
Atomic Research. When trustees from 
nine major Eastern universities that have 
joined to run it visited the former Camp 
Upton site last week, they found one 
building stacked with bars of graphite, 
raw material for a nuclear pile. Plans 
were announced for a battery of cyclo- 
trons and other atom-smashing machines, 
among them one so potent that scientists 
said it might actually create atomic par- 
ticles out of its energy. 

The laboratory will be devoted to 
nonmilitary applications. It will also serve 
in a new way as a training center—this 
time to induct young scientists into the 
mysteries of the atom. 


What Can Happen 


Lasting effects of the atom-bomb ex- 
plosions appeared last week: (1) Tokyo 
reported that plant growth around Naga- 
saki showed hereditary changes; parts of 
leaves were white. Human genetic effects 
may show up later. (2) In Seattle a fire 
broke out at the University of Washing- 
ton. Firemen, who carried out barrels 
used to store fish from Bikini lagoon, were 
checked carefully for radioactivity and 
showed a slight degree of exposure. 














HE KEEPS A LOAD OF FREIGHT 


FROM STICKING 


Here is an Erie Clearance Engineer 
at work. 

He is making certain that a huge, 
oversize shipment will travel safely 
through tunnels, under bridges, 
around curves. 

On-the-spot measurements like 
this are frequently necessary. Some- 
times, specially designed blocking 
and bracing is needed. And Erie 
Clearance Engineers are even con- 
sulted while huge machinery is still 


Erie Railroad 


SERVING THE HEART OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 


wise. o” BUFFALO 


ITS NECK OUT! 


in design stage, to make recom- 
mendations on the assembly of 


the shipment to insure effective 
rail handling. 

Because the Erie has the highest 
and widest clearances of any rail- 
road between New York and 
Chicago, the Erie has become 
known as the “heavy-duty” road. 

It’s specialized skill and services 
like this, handling shipments, large 
or small, that make more and more 
shippers say “Route it Erie’. 
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sole mates 


Feel the curve on the bottom of 


your foot. Then feel the inside of 
a Matrix shoe with your hand. 
They’re mates! The Matrix inner- 
sole matches every curve of the 
sole of your foot. It’s “your foot- 
print in leather” that gives over-all 
support and comfort from the first 
step. No more “breaking-in.” Foot 
freedom from your first step. 

For the name of your local Matrix 


dealer, look up Matrix in your classi- 
fied telephone directory. 


() _ your footprint 
in leather... 
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The House of Heywood, Worcester 4, Mass. 
Makers of Men's Fine Shoes Since 1864 
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The Ick on the Air 


Harold L. Ickes, ex-Secretary of the In- 
terior, self-styled curmudgeon, and _na- 
tionally syndicated newspaper columnist, 
finally signed up for a weekly radio com- 
mentary. The surprise to the industry was 
that he signed not with a network but 
with the little one-kilowatt station WGAY 
at Silver Spring. Md. WGAY will offer 
transcriptions of «he Ickes broadcasts to 
other stations for ivcal sponsorship. > 

Asked last weex why he had singled 
out WGAY, Ickes replied: “The same 
reason a girl gets married. They asked me 
first.” 


ernr 


Teapot Tempest 


When a radio listener gets annoyed at 
the quality or quantity of commercials he 
(1) writes an indignant protest to the 
station or sponsor; (2) switches to another 
station, or (3) turns off the radio, When 
a radio announcer or performer gets an- 
noyed he (1) reads the commercial and 
suffers or (2) quits. 

Last week one of radio’s veteran per- 
former teams decided to quit. A tempest 
over commercials has been brewing be- 
tween the Vox Pop team of Parks Johnson 
and Warren Hull and T, J. Lipton, Inc. 
for several months. Johnson and Hull felt 
there were too many commercials and 
also that they were timed to spoil their 
act. Lipton and its advertising agency, 
Young & Rubicam, disagreed. At a con- 
ference in New York on Feb. 24, Johnson 
and Hull requested and received a release 
from their three-year contract with Lip- 
ton, effective May 20. 


Primarily an interview program, Vox 
Pop (CBS, Tuesday, 9-9:30 p.m., EST) 
has been bringing the average soldier, 
sailor, farmer, fisherman, and man-in-the- 
street to average American listeners over 
national networks for twelve years. The 
programs have originated in nearly all 
the big cities and scores of whistle stops 
coast to coast, from Mexico City to 
Northern Canada. The routine is always 
the same, the program always different, 

Before the show, the Vox Poppers 
brush up on the background of the 
locality and of their guests and agree 
upon a line of leading questions, Personal. 
ized gifts are lined up for each par 
ticipant. On the air Hull and Johnson 
devote four or five minutes to prying 
interesting facts out of each guest and 
then give him his present. They feel yery 
strongly that the continuity and mood of 
the show depend on smooth transition 
from questions to presentation, 

That is where the hitch developed, 
Lipton thought there should be a break 
between the questions and the presenta- 
tion. They wanted a commercial by 
Johnson or Hull, winding up with “twelve 
packages of Lipton’s tea (or soup mix),” 
and then the personalized gift. Hull and 
Johnson insisted that the commercials 
jack-in-the-boxing up after each of six 
or seven interviews seemed particularly 
ludicrous to live audiences. They wanted 
the commercials piped in from the net- 
work studios for radio listeners exclusive- 
ly. Both sides refused to compromise so 
the contract was terminated. Arthur 
Godfrey's Talent Scouts will succeed Vox 
Pop for Lipton in May, 























International 
Televised Surgery: More than 300 physicians and students gathered before ten 
television screens at Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, Feb. 28 to see a “blue baby” 
operation. Two television cameras were used. One was mounted in the light fixture 
over the operating table. The other, which was equipped with a telephoto lens, was in 
the operation-room gallery. “The operation was clear and detailed,” one doctor said. 
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THE PRESS 


In the Clapper Tradition 


Thomas L. Stokes is a veteran Wash- 
ington correspondent whom nobody can 
call a trained seal. As the United Feature 
syndicate’s successor to the late Raymond 
Clapper, Stokes, like Clapper before him, 
writes What he sees regardless of what 
the boss thinks. And Stokes’s boss, Roy 
Howard, rarely thinks along the same 
lines as the bluntly 
liberal and frankly 
New Dealish Stokes 
does. 

Last year, for 
example, Howard’s 
pet New York 
World-Telegram 
omitted eighteen 
Stokes columns 
over ten weeks, 
Among other 
things, the offend- 


Stokes, crusader ing pieces warned 

of a possible revival 
of German-American cartel tie-ups by 
big business over here, denounced the 
veterans housing program as a failure, 
accused the Republicans of making phony 
political capital out of the meat shortages 
and of Communism, and wondered if 
Washington was not fostering a “mental 
and spiritual iron curtain . . . in this coun- 
try” against Russia. 

Time was when such prose would not 
have seemed out of place in the Scripps- 
Howard press. But now, with Howard 
and The World-Telegram back and 
steeply to the right in Republicanism, and 
the rest of S-H papers at best only faint 
reflections of founder E. W. Scripps’s 
crusading journalism, Stokes’s columns 
amounted to heresy. The boycott spread 
in the seventeen-paper chain. One edi- 
tor complained that it was a waste of 
money to buy a Stokes who thumbed a 
nose at Howard’s editorial policy. 

The Put Up or Shut Up: Stokes, 
whom United Feature sells to nearly 100 
papers outside the sister $-H chain, took 
up the challenge. “I don’t want their 
money, he said. “I want out.” The Pitts- 








burgh Press said OK, but most of the other 


S-H papers, including The World-Tele- 
gram, renewed their contracts. Stokes, the 
consensus was, was too valuable to lose. 
Last week, as if to confirm this judg- 
ment, a group of editors and one con- 
gressman* sitting as judges in Washing- 
ton awarded the third annual Raymond 
Clapper Memorial Award to the Atlanta- 
born, 48-year-old Stokes, already a win- 
ner of the Pulitzer Prize (1938) and The 
Saturday Review of Literature’s accolade 
(1944) for his Washington reporting. 
The judges said they chose Stokes over 
24 other nominees “for best carrying on 





*Including Carleton K. Matson, associate editor of 

e Scripps-Howard Cleveland Press, substituting for 
Louis B. Seltzer, Press editor. The other judges: 
Ralph McGill of The Atlanta Constitution; Barry 
Faris, editor-in-chief of the International News 
Service; Rep. Mike Monroney, Democrat of Okla- 
homa, and Philip Graham, publisher of The Wash- 
ington Post. 
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ROYAL BANQUET 
blended Scitech Sype Whisky 
With Your Favorite Imported Brand! 


oa ae 


ON smooth, mellow drink of ROYAL BANQUET Scotch-type 

Whisky will tell you why many of the most particular Scotch 

drinkers compare this fine American product to favorite imported 

brands. Read the facts—judge for yourself. 

1. In ROYAL BANQUET half of the malt whisky used is imported 
from Scotland and half is produced in America. 


2. The malts used in ROYAL BANQUET are made, just as in Scot- 
land, from barley dried over peat fires. 












3. A complete scotch pot still was imported to produce ROYAL 
BANQUET in the real Scotch way. 


4. In ROYAL BANQUET malt whiskies are blended with 
cask-mellowed grain neutral spirits. 


You'll be pleasantly surprised at the reasonable price of this 
fine whisky. Ask for it at better bars and package stores. 


GOODERHAM & WORTS LIMITED, PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


The Malt W hisky im this product is Four Years Old—35°% Malt Whisky; 
17144% Imported, 17142% Domestic; 65% Grain Neutral Spirits— 
86 Proof 


ROYAL 
BANQUET 


BLENDED SCOTCH-TYPE WHISKY 








64° 
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the crusading spirit of Raymond Clapper 
and his willingness to tackle controversial 
issues; for going after tough national 
questions in the best journalistic tradition, 
and for his work as a real reporter.” 


oor 


In the Willkie Name 


Three other press prizes were handed 
out in Washington last week. President 
Truman presented the second annual 
Wendell L. Willkie awards of $250 each 
for outstanding Negro journalism to: 

@ The Norfolk (Va.) Journal and Guide 
for public service in exposing substand- 
ard sanitation and education in Negro 
schools of Princess Anne County, Va. 
@ Ralph Matthews of The Washington 
Afro-American for outstanding reporting 
ot the revolution in Haiti and Negro 
Gov. William Hastie’s administration of 
the Virgin Islands. 

€ William O. Walker of The Cleveland 
Call and Post for his columns on inter- 
racial relations. 


Mary Worth Faces Life 


\ F ' ; 

Ix years ago, Publishers Svndicate of 
Chi 10 found a comic-page orphan on 
its doorstep. The strip was “Apple Mary,” 
a tearjerker that Martha Orr, niece of 
The Chicago Tribune’s editorial cartoon- 
ist, Carey Orr, had abandoned in favor of 
marriage. 

“Apple Mary” had been anything but 
a hit. Nevertheless she had enough cus- 


lomer to convinee Harry H, Anderson, 
ynicate manager, that she might be 


worth saving, After almost a year of ex- 
perimenting, Anderson lured Ken Ernst, 
comic-book illustrator, from New York to 
draw the strip and assigned Allen Saund- 


‘ers, cartoon editor of the syndicate, to 


write the script, 

The result was “Mary Worth,” one of 
the wartime wonders of the syndicate 
business. “We decided to see whether a 











strip could be built without Ringling 
Brothers hoopla and stand on its own 
feet,” Anderson explained. 

Last week, without one promotion 
blurb or a line of advertising by the 
syndicate, “Mary Worth” had won more 
than 185 newspapers with a combined 
circulation of some 18,000,000, and had 
lifted Ernst and Saunders (who sign their 
work “Ken Allen,” a combination of their 
first names) into the bracket of the ten 
highest paid cartoonists. 

Mrs. Fix It: As the soap-opera queen 
of the comic pages, Mary Worth fills the 
role that Portia Faces Life, Ma Perkins, 
The Strange Romance of Evelyn Winters, 
and similar heart throbs do on the radio. 
Mrs. Worth, the gray-haired, matronly 
mother confessor, comes out of nowhere 
to mend broken homes, guide comely 
flibbertigibbets into the straight and nar- 
row, tackle such eternal problems as 
Marriage vs. Career, Love vs. Ambition, 
and make everything come out all right 
in the wash. 

Ernst and Saunders often use theat- 


rical, radio, or movie backgrounds tor 
their plots and people their strip with a 
constantly changing glamorous Cast, 


female and male, pure and not so pure. 
An early episode, for example, featured 
a movie actress, Angel Varden, who, 
marooned on location in a small town, 
tries to seduce the editor of the local 
paper, a married man. Mrs. Worth inter- 
venes in the nick of time. “She [the 
actress],” Anderson recalls, “was a hellion 


and the strip caused a Tot of comment” 


Curnently, Mts, Worth and 

mt Ms, Worth and Bet 
(Brick) Bricker, the nimble-tongued 
radio script writer with whom she is 
staying, are trying to (1) rescue Pixie 
Gaye, a not-so-sweet Southern gal, from 
Errol Graywolfe, the matinee idol she 
had led on to get a spot in a show, and 
(2) get her into the arms of Homer 
Paddock, whom she believes to be onlv 
one of the stagehands. Actually Paddock 
is the secret angel of the show, and Marv 


Worth and true love will 
triumph. 


The Idea Men: Emst 
and Saunders came into 
their lucrative partner- 
ship. via roundabout 
routes. Now only 30, 
Ernst was born in Chica- 
go. At 12 he was a good 
enough magician to be 
elected, with the backing 
of the late Howard Thurs- 
ton, as president of the 
Chicago chapter of the 
International Brother- 
hood of Magicians. On 
his earnings for doing 
tricks before church 
groups, clubs, and ban- 
quets, Ernst studied at 
the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago and the Chicago 
Academy of Fine Arts be- 
fore he went to New 


Actress Leila Ernst poses for Ken Ernst as Angel Varden _York. 











PIXIE! DON'T TELL ME YOU 
TALKED OLD MARBLE- HEART 
INTO HIRING YOU? 


q SHO’ NUFF, Mis’ 


BRICKAH!+-Bur 
WHY NOT?--HE's A 
MAN, AIN'T HE? 
















Publishers Syndicate 
True love will triumph 


The studious Saunders is 47 and a 
native of Crawfordsville, Ind. He has 
taught Romance languages at his alma 
mater, Wabash College, worked as , 
newsman on the old Chicago Journal and 
as a theater critic on The Toledo (Ohio) 
News-Bee, and collaborated on “Steve 
Roper and Wahoo,” another of the Pub- 
lishers Syndicate comic strips. He comes 


honestly by his sense of plot and snappy 
continuity, {n his VOUNgE! (lays Satine 
turned out several plays but, he hasten 


to add, none of them ever reached Broad. 
way. “Mary Worth” has, via The New 
York Post. 


ow 


No Cars, No Paper 

The nation’s newspapers last week fel 
an extra newsprint pinch because it tl 
Canadian boxcar shortage ( NEWSWEEK 
Match 3), Only 1,000 cars, fever th 


hall the number needed, were available 
to ship Canadian newsprint that supplies 
80 per cent of American demand. Some 
of the results: 


€ The Dallas (Texas) Times-Herald A 
went tabloid on Saturdays and its neigh- 
bor, The Dallas News, dropped all ad- 
vertising but classified for two days. The 
Detroit News dropped all classified ad- 
saubiiag — ' “6 

vertising for three days. “Save me, [ may 
be a collector's item someday,” The Nash- 
ville Tennessean suggested on the front 
page of a four-page adless edition packed 
with 136 news stories. 

@ The Publishers Association of Nev 
York received an SOS for newsprint from 
the printer of four labor papers and the 
F&D Printing Co., publisher of the 
Communist Daily Worker. The capitalis- 
tic New York Times came through with 
20 tons for the labor papers and 16 tons 
for The Worker. “A good story,” com- 
mented Brig. Gen. Julius Ochs Adler. 
vice president and general manager 0! 
The Times. But The Times didn’t find it 
fit to print. 


os 


Fifty Million Can't Be Wrong 


For the first time, the circulation 0! 
American dailies has reached the 50,000, 
000 mark, Editor & Publisher's 1947 year- 
book reported last week. The year-end 
figure for 1946 was 50,927,505, up 
2,543,317 from 1945’s total. 
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_ MATTRESSES 


Ford TruckeTractor Coupled to Fruchauf Aaroven 


he HE makers of the famous Sealy Mattress, Cleve- 


land, Ohio, discovered in 1941 that a truck 


could pull far more in a Fruehauf Trailer than it 
ont could carry. 
ed In the words of Ernest M. Wuliger, president, 
“We formerly delivered a maximum of 50 mat- 
CVV . 
tresses on an ordinary truck, but each Fruehauf 
now Carries as many as 90 mattresses easily — that’s 
40 more mattresses each trip. 


is 2 Trucks Handle 3 Trailers! 


ms “We've found in our operation—delivering to 
~ customers in Northern Ohio and Western New 
York State—that three Trailers and two truck- 
a tractors really deliver peak efficiency. 


“Trailer floors are smooth. Bulky loads, like mat- 
tresses, slide in easily — no boxes or obstacles to 
interfere. This is a helpful feature to us. There’s 
nothing really dramatic-about our deliveries, but 










. «+ THIS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 






our Fruehaufs have proved very satisfactory and do 
a swell’ job for us.” 
Loads Go Up —Trips Are Saved! 


Here again is an example of how loads go up... 
trips are saved . . . and more goods are distributed 
when trucks pull loads in Fruehauf Trailers. 

Perhaps a Fruehauf representative can help you 
increase your delivery or hauling efficiency. A call 
to him incurs no obligation. 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO., DETROIT 32 


9 Factories—65 Factory Service Branches 







Up to 1-To 

the Hydraulic ~~ 

Send for Free Bookles 
“FRUEHAUF 





“ENGINEERED TRANSPORTATION” 
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BUILDING: The Boom and the Fear 


Home building progress in 1946, the 
Dallas Home Builders Association de- 
cided some time back, should be drama- 
tized with a trophy for home building’s 
man of the year, chosen by their national 
association. Last week the National As- 
sociation of Home Builders met at the 
Stevens Hotel in Chicago and quietly 
sidestepped the issue. They adjourned 
without naming their man.* 

After a year that yielded more prob- 
lems than progress, home builders faced 
a spring that would be busy but still 
beset with trouble. They agreed that three 
problems are paramount: 


@ Lasor: As lumber and other materials 
become more plentiful, labor shortages 
are likely to cause a new _ bottleneck. 
Apprentice training programs appear in- 
adequate to meet the demand. 


€ Restrictions: Antiquated — building 
codes and union make-work rules prohibit 


the young men. As a result, most building 
mechanics today are about 50 to 55 years 
old. As they die or retire, the shortage 
may grow increasingly acute over the next 
five years. 

Unions, contractors, and government 
are cooperating in a training program. 
About 91,000 men are now in training, 
compared with 25,000 in 1940. But the 
government estimates that there will be 
ten times that many jobs. And because 
training usually takes three years, the 
program won't ease the shortage soon. 

A barrier to training still more men is 
the fact that many contractors don’t want 
to be bothered with inexperienced help. 
Since contracting is a job-to-job business, 
builders hesitate to indenture apprentices 
who, under the rules, must be paid 
whether there is work for them to do or 
not. So although contractors complain 
that unions restrict the number of ap- 
prentices, few of them have accepted 


= = = = ca — ee} 


“journeymen” in distant cities. Jacklec 
carpenters whose only previous experi. 
ence had been putting up temporary 
barracks were winked at and admitted 
by unions. Common laborers were up- 
graded, and in smaller towns the work 
was done by hit-or-miss workers. 

The 1925 experience, some builders 
thought, might find a labor parallel jn 
1947. But on paper, the labor shortage 
still looked ominous. 

Thou Shalt Not: Union glaziers have 
refused to handle a window glazed in 
the factory. Painters refuse to permit the 
time-saving use of spray guns. In many 
cities they also ban the use of brushes 
more than 4% inches wide. They fre- 
quently require excessive numbers of 
paint coats. 

Bricklayers who could lay 800 to 1,000 
bricks a day restrict the number to 400 
or 600 by various rules. Lathers who 
could put up 60 bundles impose limits 
of 30 to 35. Plasterers insist on double 
time for Saturday and Sunday and some 
prefer to work at their trade on only those 
two days, when they can make $80, 

Factory-built prefabricated houses fre- 
quently run into union refusal to erect 
them, and conflict with local building 











Newsweek—O. C. Sweet 
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European 


Rare trainees, high materials prices, and restrictions all harass the building industry 


the mass-produced, low-cost house ,in 
the more populous areas. 


@ Cost: Low-age, low-income groups 
can't afford to pay for new housing at 
current prices. 

Missing Men: The AFL building- 
trades unions trained no new apprentices 
during the depression years, when there 
was not enough work for all the existing 
journeymen. In 1939, they took on a few 
apprentices, but then war removed all 

*Instead, four associations with good membership- 
getting records were awarded the eagle-surmounted, 
bronze and gold trophy for three months apiece. They 


are South Florida, New Orleans, Atlanta, and Rich- 
mon. 


as many union rules 


permit. 

However, some builders recalled what 
happened soon after the first world war. 
In 1923, people were predicting build- 
ing mechanics would disappear because 
there were so few trainees. Yet in 1925, 
more houses were built—937,000 living 
units—than have ever been put up in the 
United States before or since. 

Where had the labor come from? Much 
of it had been bootlegged. Eager-beaver 
apprentices, as soon as they learned how 
to drive a nail and saw a board, jumped 
their indentures and bobbed up as 


apprentices as 


codes. They usually specify the material 
that a house must contain, and require 
more of it than is needed (two vent pipes 
for a bathroom is a classic example ). 

Albert H. Baum, building commissioner 
of St. Louis, offered both the veterans 
and the home builders a useful outlet for 
their indignation: Tackle their city coun- 
cils and force through a modern, stream- 
lined building code. The Building Offi- 
cials Conference of America has_ pre- 
pared a model code which such rebels can 
follow. Instead of specifying types ol 
material, it specifies by functions. 

In most cities present codes now bar 
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SARUM RPT TNT en 


From Dorothy Ann’s i 
to the nationwide Sears, Roebuck stores 


YORK keeps 


Air conditioning provides a climate 
of understanding, promotes an ami- 
ability among both customers and 
sales people that is beyond price. And 
it reduces damage to merchandise, 
too... stains from sweaty hands... 
careless handling due to fatigue and 
nerves. Shopping is done more thought- 
fully and so returns, adjustments and 
misunderstandings are fewer. 


These are the reports of merchants 
large and small, whose York Air Con- 
ditioning varies from a single self- 


¥ 


- YORK 





people friendly* - 


contained floor unit occupying but 
2x 3 feet of floor space, to such large 
central station installations as those 
required for 15 of the large Sears, 
Roebuck and Co. stores. 

In your own business, whether 
your problems involve air condition- 
ing or refrigeration, or both, three 


facts recommend your consideration 
of York: 

1. The wide range of York equipment 
as to function, type and capacity as- 
sures selection of the right unit for 











the right place, no matter how large 
or how small. 


2. The aggregate installed capacity 
of York mechanical cooling for com- 
mercial use exceeds that of any other 
manufacturer. 


3. York research—already responsi- 
ble for so many important advances 
~-has been accelerated and intensi- 
fied . . . am assurance of the lasting 
value of York equipment. 


York Corporation, York, Penna. 


refrigeration 
at Condithoning 


HEADQUARTERS FOR MECHANICAL COOLING SINCE 1885 





*On both sides of the counter. 
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construction of homes of plywood panels. 
vet the lightness and great tensile strength 
of plywood cause many to regard it as a 
coming material of the future. A prize 
victim of codes was the low-cost Celotex 
“Cemesto” house which was on display 
behind the Stevens Hotel, but which 
could not today be legally built in Chi- 
cago. 


Too Little, Too High: In their Chi- 
cago niceting, builders agreed that cost 
fac. vs over which they had little control 
wer forcing them to price their cheapest 
homes out of their normal market. Fur- 
thermore, builders could no longer blame 
the government. 

Nicholas F. Molnar, a Cleveland build- 
er, said his city had several hundred c¢ om- 
plted homes waiting for buy rs, and 

e are dangerously close to pricing our- 
selves out of business and work.” 

James C. Downs Jr., president of the 
Real Estate Research Corp. of Chicago, 
said: “Steadily rising costs of labor and 
materials are threatening the cnii « real- 
este’ conomy ... Under the mu — fa- 
vor. . ~ cumstances the price of houses 
in 194, ..1il be equal to or somewhat in 
excess of houses built in 1946.” 
Significance ---- 

Behind the concern of home builders 
over shortages, restrictions, and high 
prices is fear of what this combination 
may do to the greatest market for hous- 
ing they have ever known. Revie ing 
the Chicago meciing of home builders, 
The New York Times on March 2 re- 
pc cd “an undercurrent of fear that the 
vast potential market might dry up . 
and that buyer resistance . . . might turn 
into a real ‘strike’ tor better and cheaper 
houses.” 

The developing labor shortage is likely 


to be met as it was in 1925, and by the 
same means, upgrading and corner-cut- 
ting. As in 1925, the result may be a 
rash of shoddy work and “economies” to 
give an illusion of keeping down costs 
in a period of rising prices. It is extremely 
difficult to get good building and good 
value in a boom. 

It is also extremely difficult to change 
local building codes to a functional, mod- 
ern basis. Almost every effort by archi- 
tects and engineers to do so has been 
defeated ky interested labor and build- 
ing-raaterial lobbies. The most modern 
types of housing construction, which 
take advantage of new structural de- 
signs in steel, plywood, and_pressure- 
rolied concrete, are illegal in most com- 
munitics. The home-building industry 
wil have to be streamlined, from top to 
bottom, before mass production will be 
able to produce housing at a mass-market 
price. 


BANK: The Boss 


Henry Morgenthau Jr., who was Sec- 
retary of the Treasury at the time when 
Congress ratified the World Bank and 
International Monetary Fund in 1945, 
made it clear to Wall Street that the 
financial capital of the world would be 
esti!" ted in Washington, and not in 
Ne .k City. 

To diac New York bankers, who feel 
they operate the one big mviiey market, 
international finance has b en slightly 
out of gear ever since. They have always 
thought that the International Bank and 
Fund—each an $8,000,000,000  institu- 
tion under the Bretton Wood . agreement 
—should be combined. They uiso feel that 
it the Bank wants to establish a ready 
market for its own securities, leaders of 
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McCloy: The World Bank now has both a president and a policy 
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the New York financial community 
should be taken into its confidence. 

Morgenthau’s successors, Fred M. Vin. 
son, now Chief Justice, and John W. 
Snyder, a St. Louis banker, inherited the 
bankers’ resentment against Morgenthau, 
The Secretary of the Treasury is chair. 
man of the National Advisory Council 
established by the Bretton Woods Agree. 
ments Act to guide American participa. 
tion in the Bank, the Fund, and the olde; 
Export-Import Bank. And because United 
States dollars are now basic to world 
finance, it was desirable to find 
American to head the Bank. 

From Washington: The first presi. 
dent, Eugene Meyer, Washington news. 
paper publisher and former New York 
investment banker, was acceptable all 
around. Meyer stayed only six months- 
long enough to get the organization well 
under way. He resigned three months 
ago (NEwsweek, Dec. 16, 1946). 

Snyder was on the spot: Prominent 
bankers in the United States and Canada 
were cold to suggestions that they might 
be honored with the Bank presidency, 
T' v thought they knew why Meyer re- 
signed: (1) He had no real authority 
over lending policy, and (2) the United 
States member on the Bank’s board ot 
executive directors, 36-year-old Emilio G. 
Collado, a protégé of Under Secretary 
of State Will L. Clayton, seemed to have 
a political rather than a banking view of 
international finance. 

Collado, among others, suggested that 
Snyder try to get John J. McCloy, a Wall 
Street lawyer and wartime Assistant Sec- 
retary of War, to succeed Meyer. Mc- 
Cloy declined. Snyder persisted. Last 
week McCloy accepted. Politely but in- 
cisively, he explained that he had ac- 
cepted on his own terms. They might be 
boiled down to five words: He would be 
the boss. But, he insisted, that meant the 
Bank would take well-calculated risks for 
constructive purposes, and it would con- 
sider political as well as financial realities. 
After a good look at Europe, he was con- 
vinced the world could not continue to 
exist half rubble and half skyscraper. 

Back to New York: The New York 
Herald Tribune reported tha in choosing 
McCloy, foreign directors of the Bank 
were guided by Collado, “who was rated 
personally more influential in the proc- 
ess’ than either Snyder or Clayton. 
The outcome was ironical. Collado was 
forced to resign when McCloy insisted on 
naming the United States director. 

McCloy’s hand-picked successor to 
Collado is Eugene R. Black, vice presi- 
dent of the Chase National Bank of New 
York. Another McCloy key man is the 
World Bank’s new vice president, Robert 
L. Garner, also of New York, financial 
vice president of the General Foods 
Corp. He succeeds the late Harold D. 
Smith, who went to the Bank from gov- 
ernm nt service as budget director. 

Bankers could see better days ahead 
for the Bank. New York State, for ex- 
ample, was pushing legislation to give 
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In story and movie, 
you’ve heard about lonely Pitcairn 


Island in the far Pacific. Bur it was 


not romance that prompted the men 
of Aluminum Research Labora- 
tories to choose it.. 


Rather, it was the heat of is sun, 


Its tropical rainfall. The salt spray 
tossed up by the heaving Pacific. 
To Pitcairn, and to ten other places 


Offering different climates and con. 


ditions, they took samples of Alcoa 
Aluminum... mounted on exposure 


racks, for test by the elements. 


) ' 
Ctarting twenty years ago, the ex- 


MORE PEOPLE WANT MORE ALUMINUM FOR MOnE USES THAN EVER 


From Pitcairn Island to Pittsburgh 








comes news of importance to you 


posure of these thousands of panels 
to different weather conditions, 


diforent atmospheres, to rising and 


falling tides, has flashed back to 


Alcoa a growing storehouse of 


knowledge. Knowledge of the way 


Alcoa Aluminum behaves under ae. 


tual conditions, through actual pas- 
sage of time, throughout the world. 
Of course it’s slow, and painstak- 


ing. But it’s truth—the most sought- 


after goal of all researchers. And 
for you, this kind of Alcoa Research 


has helped build a set of aluminum 


standards that assure satisfactory 


performance and better walue in 


products made of Alcoa Aluminum, 


AL UMINUM COMPANY OF 


AMERICA, 1735 Gulf Building, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. Sales 


offices in principal Cities. 


ALCOA 


FIRST IN 
ALUM IN U WN. 
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insurance companies authority to buy its 
securities. The world center of financial 
gravity had_ shifted ponderously back 
toward the lower end of Manhattan 
Island. 


PRICES: Ups and Downs 


Pork chops at $1 a pound were just 
around the corner. The reason: live hogs 
were bringing $30 a hundred pounds in 
Chicago last week, a new record. The 
previous high was $27.50 on Oct. 15 
and 16, just after meat prices were de- 
controlled; the OPA-controlled price had 
been $16.25. 

A year ago it was more profitable to 
sell corn than raise hogs. The 1946 little- 
pig crop was reduced accordingly, and 
big pigs went to market. Now, hogs are 
more profitable than corn. There is a 
shortage of grain and livestock cars, so 
the big pigs are staving home and more 
little ones are on the way. They may 
arrive in time to turn the market around 
in September. 


On March ‘ wheat for March delivery 
WLR AK QQ AK 


Prac Y-vear high. C 
nde, a new 2,-vear hig Corn cotton 


LIP C2 De * (77 7€ C8 ao eosrve SUELIILES GO CETE 
ae ex. FeAl wzasOlTr7e «2777 Jarra ber. We 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reported that 
averiuts soe pr imi: ary mar ket pr ice s were ea 
ing up at the rate of O.8 per cent a week. 


Retail trends, however, indicated that 


lum prices may be riding toward a fall 
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Lambert—Chicago Sun 


Harry A. Barth, a merchandiser for the 
W. T. Grant Co., told the National Con- 
sumer Retailer Council in New York last 
week that since Dec. 1 lower prices had 


been noted in one-fourth of the chains 


‘ySMYs We depney vere pone) 


UP, COUSUMETS Were FESS shoe pees: 


sities s shoe siules swere flow ia 

am fanauary compured with x 
,vomen’s shoes, dow ™ 1S per cent. 
ear and furniture prices recently 
shown a downward trend. 


Increasing variety made the consumer § 


3O per 
vear 


cent 
ago, 
Used- 


have 


plight more bearable. The Salvation Army 





Family Service Bureau estimated that 
food costs for a low-income family of five 
had dropped 7.5 per cent in the last six 
months, because more low-cost foods are 
now available. 


AVIATION: Turbine Laboratory 


The aircraft industry acknowledges 
that Britain is at least eighteen months 
ahead of the United States in developing 
gas-turbine and jet-power plants. Behind 
this lie differing military aims. Close to 
continental threats, the British want a 
speedy, interceptor; facing vast oceans, 
the Americans think range is even more 
important than speed. So far gas-turbine 
and jet engines have the speed, but they 
haven't yet been developed to carry big 
loads long distances. 

In the race to catch up with Britain, 
nearly all American aircraft-engine build- 
ers have been experimenting with gas- 
urbine and jet engines. This week the 
>ratt & Whitney Aircraft division of the 
United Aircraft Corp., which built al- 


most half the power for Americas War 


a) mes made a  eaderdin in be 


‘wnerie ») Saselurbine field with a mayor 


rese arch ee arr. vt ‘or or “sever: at 

milfron dolar” faboratory nyo gas-tyrbine 
development was scheduled to begin 
March 5 near the Pratt & Whitney main 
plant at East Hartford, Conn. 


The project wil] gel its power rom a 


eis as = 
War veteran. Boilers and turbo-generators 








Birthday Fashions: Both the 


loka 


ingdale’s presented to the museum's 


Metropolitan 
Art and Bloomingdale's department store are observing 


' ‘ ‘ 4 
ith annwersartes. In a burst of anniversary spirit, Bloom- 


Costume 





Museum of $20,000 collection 


wool suit dress: 


Institute a ning gown, 


to 


wore in 1947, Samples; Louise Barnes 











show future generations what 


Gallagher 


women 


black 


Joseph Whitehead hostess pajama and eve- 
and a Carolyn Schnurer white lastex bathing suit. 
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N. Y. Daily News 


Long-Distance Fighter: At this dramatic moment on Feb. 28, Lt. Col. Robert E. 
Thacker (waving) and First Lt. John M. Ard brought their twin-fuselage Army 
fighter to a stop at La Guardia Field, New York, after flying 4,978 miles nonstop 
from Honolulu in 14 hours and 33 minutes. The flight was an Army mission to 
explore problems of long-range fighter escort on bombing missions. Main problem 
was failure of auxiliary fuel tanks to respond to the mechanism designed to 
cut them loose by pushbutton control when empty. Three of the four stayed 


in place to cause unequal wind resistance and make the Betty Jo hard to handle 





are being taken from the Bligh, a British 
destroyer-escort that served on the war- 
time run to Murmansk and in the Nor- 
mandy invasion. 

Engineers gave a few figures to show 
how big the lab would be: A 74-foot 
water main will take 125,000 gallons of 
water a minute from the Connecticut 
River to cool high-speed testing equip- 
ment—six times the average intake of the 
entire Hartford metropolitan area. 


os 


RETAILING: Penny Ante 


An 1804 silver dollar has sold for about 
$10,500. Only twelve are known to be 
in existence. The others were all reputed 
to have been sunk in a slave ship off the 
African Coast. In 1894, the San Francisco 


mint coined only 24 dimes; nobody can. 


explain why. Only twelve of these are 
now known and are worth some $2,500 
each. The 1913 liberty-type nickel of the 
Philadelphia mint, of which only six were 
struck, are all accounted for; one was 
sold in 1944 for $3,750. 

Last week in Portland, Ore., the lowly 
1939 penny was added to the list of such 
prize coins. Overnight, it increased its 
value up to 500 times, not because of 
any scarcity but because of smart mer- 
chandising by the Fred Meyer, Inc., 


ore 


stores. On Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday, at Meyer’s twelve super- 
markets, 72 different items, from a $5 
bottle of perfume to a quart brick of ice 
cream, were sold for a 1939 penny 
Meyer announced the sale in Sunday’s 
Journal with a banner: “See what a 
1939 penny will buy!” 

Meyer's executives had picked _ this 
coin after sorting through $200 worth of 
pennies to see which date was scarcest. 
Actually, their pragmatic test was not an 
accurate one. If they had consulted any 
coin dealer, he could have told them that 
twice as many pennies were coined in 
1939 as in 1938.* 

The Thirty Niners: Nobody knew 
how many pennies there were in Port- 
land, because more pennies are hoarded 
than any other coin. But everybody who 
had a cache of them at home began 
sifting through them in search of the 
suddenly precious ’39s. One Portland 
banker confessed to having gone through 
60 pennies at home; he found only three 
39s. Another man found eighteen in 4 
quart of pennies and a third got 25 in 
a cigar-box full. 

After people had exhausted their own 





*1939: 316,479,520 at Philadelphia, 15,160,090 
at Denver, and 52,070,000 at San Francisco 

1938: 156,696,734 at Philadelphia, 20,010,000 at 
Denver, and 15,180,000 at San Francisco. 
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hoards, they demanded penny change in 
the stores, This stratagem failed, because 


the store clerks had already sifted them. 
The penny seekers then descended on the 


hanks, buying rolls of pennies in such 


volume that the banks had to limit 
them to three or four rolls to the cus- 


tomer, By Wednesday morning, the last 


day of the Meyer sale, this tactic too 
was useless, for someone at the banks 


_cashiers, or possibly the presidents—had 
already sifted their remaining pennies 


and extracted all the 89s, One man 
bought $95 worth of pennies at banks 


and found not a single 39. 
At the week end, Meyer's had not yet 


counted all the pennies, but reported it 
had taken in more than 500,000. The 


stores’ successful advertising effort to 
corner Portland’s supply of 1939 pennies 


gave rise to weird reports. A sample wild- 


eyed rumor: The mint made an error in 
coining 1939 pennies and made them 75 
per cent of gold; they are now worth $5 
apiece. Such hopes were soon shattered. 
This week, the 1939 penny was worth 
only a penny, even in Portland. 

oo 


NOTES: Trends and Changes 
Stocks: In dull trading, industrial stocks 


eased last week to close March 1 at 
179.29 on Dow-Jones averages, down 
9.97 from a week earlier. . 

Hotels: A Newsweek check of larger 
cities revealed that hotel space is easier 
in most areas, although rooms continue to 
be scarce in the resort spots of the South 
and West. Week-end visitors to major 
Eastern cities no longer need advance 
reservations. 

Banks: New York, New Jersey, and 
Massachusetts governors signed bills last 
week granting banks permission to close 
on Saturdays all year. Safe manufacturers 
will benefit. 

Personnel: George B. Wells was elected 
president of the American Optical Co. 
to succeed the late Charles O. Cozzens 
.. . Brig. Gen. James Creel Marshall 
joined the engineering staff of the M. W. 
Kellogg Co. . . . Irving Fisher, noted 
economist, observed his 80th birthday an- 
niversary by retelling banks they ought to 
keep enough money on hand to cover all 
checking deposits. Legal requirements 
are now about 16 per cent reserves 
against deposits. 


Pram 


PRODUCTS: What’s New 


Fire Escape: Capt. Harald Fritzner, 
retired master mariner of Seattle, has de- 
veloped a roll-up fire-escape ladder of 
hardwood rungs on steel cables. Fritzner 
says it can be clamped to the inside or 
outside of a window frame, and will 
support 2,000 pounds. 

Safety Catch: Children in the back 
seat worry many auto drivers. The Jelco 
Co. of Minneapolis is making a back-door 
fastener that cannot be opened from the 
inside unless the front door is open. 
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FILING OUTFITS and GlobeArt 


The Safeguard System is sure protection against ‘“(Find-i- 
tis*”’. Easy to install, easy to operate—it requires no special 
training. Anybody can file and find accurately with less than 
five minutes explanation. Gone are expensive, irritating 
mistakes in filing, delays in finding papers. 

For 1-, 2-, 3-, and 4-drawer letter-size files, SAFEGUARD 
Outfits come ready-packaged, with di- 
rections for installation and use. Your 
G/W dealer will give you free consulta- 
tion on larger installations or special 
problems. 

For complete satisfaction from your 
filing system, be sure you get the farnous 
GlobeArt STEEL FILES, precision 
built for feather-touch operation. Place 
your order now. The Globe-Wernicke 
Co., Norwood, Cincinnati 12, Ohio. 









FREE “¢IND-I-TIS” 
BOOK 


The Globe-Wernicke Co. 


The amusing book, 
packed with facts 
for easier filing. 


easy way to accurate filing. 
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(Headquarters for Modern Office Engineering) 
Dept. NW-37, Norwood, Cincinnati 12, Ohio 
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Year alter year, business men have come 


to Patapar* Yegetable Parchment with spe- 
cial problems. Dairymen found Patapar 
the answer to the problem of a protective 
wrapper for butter. Meat provisioners pre- 
vent shrinkage of boiled hams by wrapping 
them in Patapar before cooking. In hospi- 
tals nurses use it to wrap things that are 
to be sterilized in live steam. Manufacturers 
of hair waving pads use it. In other fields 
Patapar is doing such jobs as packaging 
putty, lining motor oil containers, replac- 
ing oiled silk. These are just a few ex- 
amples of how Patapar is continually serv- 
ing business and industry. 

Maybe your business will be the next 
that Patapar will help. 
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Souk it in water, Boil it, | 


Smear grease on it— 
Putupar con fake it! 


Patapar has the unusual quality of great 
wet-strength. It can be soaked in water for 
weeks—even boiled and remain strong. 


Grease-proofness is another of its char- 
acteristics. When Patapar comes in contact 
with grease, fats or oils it resists penetration. 

Patapar is odorless, tasteless, pure of 
texture. 


Colorful printing 


As a service to users of Patapar our plants 
are completely equipped for letterpress 
and lithographic printing. We print Pata- 
par with brand names and 
designs in one color or 
several colors. Every detail 
is handled by expert crafts- 
men. 


Protected 


For more information 
about Patapar and its ap- 
plications write on your oe 
business letterhead for wai poatnetion 
booklet N. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





Paterson Parchment Paper Company 


Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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How England Got That Way > 


by HENRY 


Eagland’s coal crisis is far from 
a mere cold-weather crisis. The record 
freeze hastened and intensified a col- 
lapse that was certain to come. It is, 
after all, a generally known fact that 
it is colder in winter than in summer. 
This news, however, seems to have 
come to England’s “long-range eco- 


nomic planners” as a stun 
ning surprise, They are re: 
duced to the humiliation of 
admitting that » everything 
depends on the weather, and 
that it is “not feasible so far 
fo give any forecast of con- 
ditions beyond noon _ to- 
morrow.” 

But the British coal short- 
age was already obvious 
long before winter set in. 
The October figures of dis- 
tributed stocks are crucial. In 1944, 
these amounted to 18,500,000 tons; 
in 1945 to 13,800,000 tons; in 1946 
to only 10,900,000 tons—the lowest 


for winter stocks on record, 

Behind such figures lies the long- 
range decline of the British coal in- 
dustry. In 1913 Britain produced 287,- 
(00,000 tons of coal; exports (includ- 
ing bunkers) amounted to 94,000,000 
tons—55 per cent of all world coal 
exports, In 1929 coal production was 
258,000,000 tons; exports 77,000,000, 
In 1938 production was 227,000,000 
tons; exports 46,000,000. In 1945 


production was down to 182,000,000 
tons and exports to 8,000,000. In other 
words, exports had fallen to almost 
one-twelfth of the former level. 





Passing over the results of the coal 
nationalization program, which has 
been in legal effect since last July and 
in formal effect since Jan. | of this year, 
the British crisis is sufficiently explained 
by the tight network of controls and 
the chaos of government “planning.” 
It is impossible to know to what extent 
that present shortage of miners results 
from the success of the British labor 
unions in preventing a free wage 
market. It is not the absolute level of 
wages in the coal industry that de- 
termines the number of workers at- 
tracted to it; it is the level compared 
with that offered in other lines, But 
if sufficient British labor cannot be 
attracted to the mines even by a sub- 
stantial wage premium, then the ob- 
vious remedy is to admit Polish or 
other immigrant miners who would 
be delighted to take the work. British 
controls have prevented either solution. 

Great Britain still retains general 
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price-fixing. If it had depended upon 
free prices as its guide, it is wholly 
improbable that the present crisis 
would have arisen. The shortage of 
coal would have reflected itself long 
ago ina rise of price. This would have 
raised a brilliant red light for all to 
see. Consumers would have been 


forced, without appeals ¢ 


allocations, to reduce thei 


demands. Higher wages 
could have been offered to 
attract more miners. Imports 
of coal would have started to 
Britain long before winter 
set in. (Our own govern- 
ment still severely limits the 
quantity and grade of coal 
that can be exported; so it 
is only fair to point out that 
our own “planning” might 
have prevented this remedy even if 
Britain’s had been ready to accept it.) 

No less serious a cause of the present 
crisis has been the price-fixing of other 
British goods, This prevents the British 
trom knowing where their real relative 
shortages and surpluses are, and from 
automatically correcting them through 
the price-and-profit system, One reason 
why the British people have lost the 
incentive to work is that they cannot 
buy what they wish even with the 
money that their government leaves 
them after taxes, The economic plan- 


ners do not trust the people. They tell 
them in the White Paper that if they 
are permitted to spend their money as 
they wish, they will buy “too many 
luxuries” and “not enough food and 
clothes and coal; too many toys and 
not enough children’s boots; too many 
greyhound tracks and not enough 
houses”; and so on. So the British 
people are treated as wards of the 
state. They are permitted to have not 
what they want but what the economic 
planners think is good for them, 





—_ 


Unfortunately the British people 
accept this totalitarian view. They are 
told, and the great majority of them 
still believe, that the “austerity” pro- 
gram of the Labor government is es- 
sential to the country’s economic salva- 
tion. It is true that individual austerity 
is something that most of them 
probably cannot escape. But the kind 
of planned and measured austerity 
imposed upon them by the govern- 
ment is not only unnecessary, but 
the most serious obstruction to their 
national recovery. Why this is 50, 
I hope to explain more fully in a 
succeeding issue. 
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Ne. Sofa series showing how American Brake Shoe research and engineering are developing longer-wearing parts for industry and transportation. 


THE 


Sort stone gives way relative- 
ly quickly to the force of dripping water. 
Hard rock succumbs to the inexorable 
drip only after centuries of resistance. 
But, Wear is as inevitable as time. 

Modern scientists know that wear is 
inevitable. Yet Brake Shoe’s scientists and 
engineers work continuously to postpone 
its effects—to create greater and greater 
resistance to wear in the machines of in- 
dustry. 

They work with complex theories and 
delicate instruments—and with experi- 
enced knowledge of the behavror of iron, 
steel, brass, bronze and plastics under 
wearing conditions, such as impact, abra- 
sion, friction, corrosion and heat. 

Over the years, Brake Shoe’s ten divi- 
sions and its metallurgical laboratories and 
experimental foundry, have helped mate- 
rially to reduce many problems of wear. 


INEXORABLE D 
{i 
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In one instance, Brake Shoe added twen- 
ty-two years to the life span of log haul 
chains in the lumber mills of the West. 
Steel mill bearings that once wore out in 
two weeks, now last six months. The life 
of a plowshare has been multiplied 15 
times. And today, rail crossings, shovel 
dippers, pump and dredge parts are made 
of a steel that gets tougher with use. 

Brake Shoe’s knowledge, its wear-resist- 
ant parts and its research for tomorrow 
are your best defense against the ravages 
of wear in your machines, * 


“Hard Surfacing By Fusion Welding”, first of 
a series of Brake Shoe Monographs on wear 
resistance, is ready to mail. Results of practical 
experience and extensive research. Of parti- 
cular interest to engineers and others who select 
or specify materials. A request on your letter- 
head will bring it to you. 


American Brake Shoe Co., 230 Park Ave., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 
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Ten Divisions produce wear-resisting 
parts in 59 plants in U. S. and Canada: 


AMERICAN BRAKEBLOK DIVISION 
AMERICAN FORGE DIVISION 
AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL DIVISION 
BRAKE SHOE AND CASTINGS DIVISION 
ELECTRO-ALLOYS DIVISION 
ENGINEERED CASTINGS DIVISION 
KELLOGG DIVISION 
NATIONAL BEARING DIVISION 
RAMAPO AJAX DIVISION 
SOUTHERN WHEEL DIVISION 


AMERICAN 
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Coffee, Father Gannon, and Wit 


“After Black Coffee’ this evening in thou- 
sands of hotels and clubs all over the country, 
a toastmaster will rap for order, and the 
diners, who wp to that moment have been 
enjoying tuciuoelves, will turn toward the 
dais with a gentle, beaten look. Nobody will 
want to hear a speech... but it is part ot 
the great American ritual and has to go 
on—and on. 


Judging from the new book, “After 
Black Coffee”’*—and despite its apolo- 
getic pretace—lucky the banqueter who 
draws an after-dinner speech by the 
Rev. Robert I. Gannon, S.J. The Jesuit 
president of Fordham University, New 
York, has gathered 21 of his dinner 
speeches (including two given before the 
meal) into a slim and amusing volume. 

The talks were delivered, as Father 
Gannon groups them, “to Irishmen” (the 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick), “to non- 
Irishmen” (including the National Re- 
publican Club), “to Fellowmen” (among 
others, the New York State Labor Rela- 
tions Board), and to several other classi- 
fications. Their subject matter ranges 
from a plea for classical education to a 
discussion of monkeys in the zoo, slyly 
included in a speech on humanism to 
the New York Zoological Society. The 
whole collection offers a cross-sectional 
look at the character and ideas of an 
unusual priest-humorist. 


Secret of the Jesuits: One of the 


most sought-after Catholic orators in the 
country, Father Gannon is an: expert at 


his own formula, “to get the audience 


laughing, and, when their mouths are 
open, to throw them a thought to chew 
on.” His wit is ancestrally Irish, although 
he was born on Staten Island 53 years 
ago. 

Typical of his technique is a dig he 


made at that Catholic phobia, Commu- 


nism. back in 1942. Head of ‘one of the 
nation’s largest Catholic universities, Fa- 
ther Gannon was telling the New York 


Academy of Public Education that both 
private and public schools were vital to 
our educational system. The public 


schools, he went on, have taken children 
trom all parts of the world, “poured them 


into the classrooms, a wriggling mixture 
ot colors, and have turned them out at 


the end, Red, White, and Blue, Lately 


and locally, a few of them have been a 
little weak, perhaps, on the White and 
Blue...” 


At a National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews dinner, he gave his own 
redefinition of a much-used word: “Tol- 
erance,” he said, “is the lowest form of 
human cooperation . . . halfway house 
between hate and charity . . . To be 
tolerated is to be put in a class with 
hay fever.” Instead he suggested the 
sense of charity and equality which 





*Arter Biack Corree. By Robert I. Gannon, 
S.J. 184 pages. The Declan X. McMullen Co, $2. 





Father Gannon: Unusual priest-humorist 


“makes a Chinese coolie the equal of a 
Roman cardinal.” 


Wherever he speaks, Father Gannon 
never lets his audience forget that he is 


a Jesuit. But he can joke even about that, - 
as he did in 1940, when he dubbed * 


himself a full-fledged Jesuit, “not a mere 
blue apron, mind you, but a thirty-third 
degree, right in on all the plots.” 


Yoga for the West 


The “Perfume Saint” of India, who 
materialized sweet odors at will; the 
Tiger Swami,” overcoming wild animals 
with his bare hands; the yogi who levi- 
tated several feet from the ground; the 
blissful Master whose every wish was 


granted by the Divine Mother—none of 
these proved to be the guru (spiritual 
teacher) for the eager young disciple. 


Then one day in Benares, just after 











Yogananda explains yoga for the West 


$< 


Paramhansa Yogananda had graduated 
from high school, he saw “a Christlike 
man in the ocher robes of a swami.” [p. 
stinctively, he knew his search was end. 
ed. “CGurudeva!” (Master), he cried. “0 
my own, you have come to me,” all 
swered Swami Sri Yukteswar. Master and 
disciple then “entered a oneness of 
silence.” 
Writing for a Western world that sel. 
dom understands and often scoffs at the 
yogi search for union with the Cosmic 
Spirit, Yogananda, an authentic Hind 
yogi, has tried to explain by telling the 
story of his life. “Autobiography of 
77% . = ‘ . 
Yogi" is more than an apology for you: 
and its techniques of meditation; it js y 
fascinating and clearly annotated study 
of a religious way of life, ingenuously de. 
scribed in the lush style of the Orient. 
Autobiography of a Soul: Para. 
hansa Yogananda—whose spiritual names 
literally mean “highest swan” and “bliss 
[ananda] through divine union (yogay” 
—tells his life story from his birth “in the 
last decade of the nineteenth century” at 
Gorakhpur in Northeast India. His search 
for a guru and the spiritual life, he says, 
culminated in true visions of his own, 
including a long philosophical discussion 


with his Swami, Sri Yukteswar, after hi 


death. 
_ Yogananda came to the United States 
in 1920 as a delegate to the Internations| 


‘ a | ‘ 

Congress of Religious Liberals at Boston. 
He has remained here ever since, except 
for a visit to his homeland in 1935-36. 
To make the message of his guru world. 
wide, he has founded twelve centers in 
this country, as well as eight in India, 


Mexico, London, and West Africa. He 


now lives at one of his colonies in En- 
cinitas, Calif., with some 100 students and 
disciples whom he trains and supervises. 
’ " ; 
Yogananda’s book is rather an auto- 
biography of the soul than of the body. 
Not only does he record his own spiritual 


experiences, but those of such diverse 
mystics as Therese Neumann of Bavaria. 
the Catholic stigmatist who is said to 
have eaten nothing since 1923 but a 


daily consecrated host, and Ciri Bala, « 
yogini (woman yogi) who reported! 
had not touched food or drink for *% 


years when Yogananda saw her in 196 


‘ ‘ be 
To his mind, both mystics are fed by the 
same forces, “air and sunlight . . . and 
cosmic power.” 


; ; aie ‘ 

In a chapter called “The Law ol 
Miracles,” Yogananda explains the cos- 
mic powers of yoga, which, he says, has 
attracted such followers as Alexander the 
Great, Luther Burbank, the opera singer 
Amelita Galli-Curci, and Margaret Wood- 
row Wilson, the President’s daughter. “A 
yogi who through perfect meditation has 
merged his consciousness with the Crea- 
tor,” he writes, “perceives the cosmical 
essence as light . . . The consciousness 


of a perfected yogi is effortlessly identi- 


fied, not with a narrow body, but with 
the universal structure.” 











*AuTosiocRaPny oF a Yoo, By Paramhansa Yo- 
gananda, 498 pages. Philosophical Library. $3.50. 
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Itused to take four of our men eight hours 


to unload a freight car of raw material 
MANUALLY... . 32 man-hours of back- 
breaking, gruelling labor. Now, with 


Automatic Transporter ONE MAN does 


the same job with ease in just 12 man- 
hours. 


Labor tugged and strained, moving 
and storing wood-cased material by 
hand...ate up 16 man-hours. Now, ONE 
MAN operating an Automatic Tran- 


stacker, moves, lifts and stacks the same 
material ceiling high in ove man-hour... 











¢ Yearly handling costs cut 


¢ 50% more free storage space 


{ Breakage costs reduced 80% 


1. OLD WAY: Bucket brigade storage system 









$40,153.72 





gives us 50% more storage space free. 

Yes, since I put these miracle trucks of 
mechanized power to work for us, pro- 
duction has increased 40%. Our yearly 
handling costs have been cut $40,153.72 


...dollars and cents proof that a material 
load MECHANIZED electrically is a 


PAY LOAD .. . and Automatic PAY 
LOADS PAY OFF in lightening labor’s 


loads, management's, too! 

Give your business this chance to make 
similar savings . . . pay load profits! 
Mail coupon. 





3. OLD WAY: Back-breaking drudgery of man- 


leadsto injury of employees, damageto materials, 


Time for off-piling, hand-loading and unload- 
ing truck, and manual storage: 16 man-hours. 


2. AUTOMATIC’S WAY: At the warehouse, 
TRANSTACKER, another new electric money-and- 


muscle saver, easily lifts, moves and stacks two 
tons of wood-cased material each trip. 





handling oil drums wostes more productive labor 


and expensive space, requiring 90 man-hours to 
unload and store one carload by hand. 


4, AUTOMATIC’'S WAY: With the SKYLIFT Fork 


Truck, every trip becomes an easy four-in-one 
pay load, taking only 4 man-hours to unload 
freight car and stack drums to the rafters. 








_ Eee Automatic TRANSPORTATION ComPANY 


Sy, DIV. OF THE YALE & TOWNE MFG CO. “ r 7 
63 West 87th Street, Dept.C-7 Chicago 20, Illinois 


CD Send information on Automatic Electrie Trucks. . 


=| 
5 
: | 
. ON 1 
. DOHave an ATCO Specialist make a free survey of my 
_ | | materials handling costs. : Se | 
j y  OSchedule me for an early showing of ATCO’s new 4 
j 
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Be sure to see = / 


ATCO’S new film | 
i~ . ELECTRIC TRUCKS 


PAY LOADS. PAY OFF 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE FAMOUS TRANSPORTER, TRANSTACKER AND SKYLIFT ELECTRIC TRUCKS 


~ 





movie, “Pay Loads Pay Off.” 
Fonsi WMO va cccvsdadccncdcccccanceeuscandeceuus 


ST  Gerect AdGLESS.:.cccccccccccccccccscccccccccccccccecccooocos 
CAS POPPE ee ECE OCTET CETTE CCE Or ET CPEL CCE CEETCCTT « 
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Sabotage With a Table d'Hote 


by JOHN LARDNER 


Ltip my sombrero to the ingenious 
system worked out in Havana _ last 
week by Senor Jorge Pasquel, the 
great Mexican raider, for recruiting 
ballplayers. Senor Pasquel’s 1947 sys- 
tem is even more adroit than the one 
he used in 1946. It has to be, for his 
problem is harder. He is having salary 
trouble with his own play- 
ers of the Mexican League, 
which is not, of course, the 
best kind of bait for luring 
new talent from Happy 
Chandler’s grand old mo- 
nopoly, otherwise known as 
Organized Baseball. 

However, the Pasquels 
always have a new bait 
ready when the old one 
turns green. Last week Se- 
flor Jorge put the price list 
at the Nacional Hotel to work for him. 

The Nacional, as you probably 
know, is Havana’s most princely inn. 
Infested this year by Brooklyn Dodg- 
ers, it is doing its best to make the 
Dodgers remember the visit. A steak 
dinner runs around $10. A glass of 
water is something like $1.40. Water 
with ice—ah, well, who needs ice? At 
the price the Nacional is asking for 
ice cubes, Eliza would have stayed 
on her own side of the river and taken 
her chance with the hounds. 

Senor Pasquel is well aware of the 
hotel’s price scale. The other day it 
turned out that the headwaiter in the 
Nacional’s dining room, where the 
Brooklyn athletes graze, is a Pasquel 
agent. You will not have to think 
twice to see the devilish cunning of 
this arrangement. 


At the end of the repast, when the 
Brooklyn boys are suitably stuffed 
with manna, the waiter rows up on 
their starboard bow with the check. 
The boys look it over, and a_har- 
monious howl arises from their table. 
At this crucial juncture, up rolls the 
headwaiter, smiling suavely. 

“Too expensive, gentlemen?” he 
says. “How low the standard of living 
must be in Brooklyn! For one who 
works for Senor Pasquel in mysterious, 
picturesque Mexico, with its scenic 
wonders, expense means nothing. I 
happen to have in my pocket a little 
contract, a mere form, calling for a 
$35,000 bonus for signing, which will 
guarantee—” 

As a matter of fact, some of the 
younger Brooklyn players would prob- 
ably be glad to work a year for the 
size of the dinner check, not including 





® 

tip. They resist the temptation be- 
cause their meals, by and large, are 
charged up to Mr. Branch Rickey, the 
owner of the ball club. It is Mr. 
Rickey who is feeling the pinch of the 
Pasquel strategy. Last week he emit- 
ted a moan of complaint. 

“Money, money, money. That is all 
these Pasquels think of,” 
said Mr. Rickey, who once, 


around 1910, thought of 
something besides money 


himself. “This man is just 
a crude adolescent with sev- 
eral million dollars. We do 
not tolerate his kind up on 
Bedford Avenue,” said Mr. 
Rickey, removing his hat 
and facing the Pole Star, 
which glows over Bedford 
Avenue in the heart of mys- 
terious, picturesque Brooklyn. 

At these rates, Mr. Rickey may 
jump to the Mexican himself, which 
is doubtless what the Pasquels have in 
mind. It would be the greatest thing 
that ever happened to Mexico—since 
the place was sacked by Cortes, that 
is—if Mr. Rickey went down there to 
think for $100,000 a year and a half 
million dollars of bonus. Some of the 
critics in Claffey’s Bucket of Blood in 
Red Hook will say it would also be 
the greatest thing that ever happened 
to Brooklyn, but you know how those 
critics are in Claffey’s. Their ulcers 
give them no rest. They mutter, they 
find fault, they carp. 


Leaving Mr. Rickey and_ his 
wards to fight off attrition as best they 
can, I call attention to a slight feud 
that cropped out in Puerto Rico about 
the same time. Baseball in the Caribs 
is lively this season. Mr. L. S. Mac- 
Phail of the N. Y. Yankees, tearing the 
tape from his lips for the tenth time 
since Jan. 1, when he swore never to 
speak again, denounced Mr. Clark 
Griffith, the vulpine impresario of the 
Washington Senators: Mr. Griffith, a 
lifelong abstainer from tact, had made 
the remark that the Yankees were 
falling apart, if not, indeed, crumbling 


away. 


“If Griffith’s club finishes better 
than last, it will astound me,” bawled 
L. S. MacPhail in reply. “All he ever 
does for his players is keep them up 
all night.” ‘ 

I hope the feud subsides by April 
14, when the Yanks open the season 
in Washington, or President Truman 
will be throwing out the first grenade 
instead of the first ball. 











SPORTS 
BOXING: Grinning Gus 


In the last thirteen years, strife has 
sculptured Gus Lesnevich’s face into q 
lump of puffy scar tissue. But in the 
tough-walled cells behind the incompre- 
hensible grin, Gus has stored answers 
that a fighting man can get by on even 
at 32. 

With these, the — light-heavyweight 
champion turned 21-year-old Billy Foy’s 
face into a tight pucker of frustration 
last Friday night in Madison Square 
Garden. Anything he led Fox to expect, 
Gus didn’t do. Almost everything Fox 
started, Gus wouldn't let him finish. 
When the challenger twice flopped to the 
floor in the tenth round, the referee de- 
cided the lesson had gone far enough. 

It was a lesson for the professional 
betting men, too. Surprisingly, they bet 
on Fox, whose 43 straight knockouts had 
brought him up too fast to learn things 
that come only in time and pain. ‘ 
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BASEBALL: Rough Diamond 


Leo Durocher had been in plenty of 
jams before and always landed on his 
feet. Even when he and Laraine Day of 
the movies got mixed up in a front-page 
marital farce early this year (NEWSWEEK, 
Feb. 3), Lippy had his boss’s assurance 
that everything was all right. President 
Branch Rickey of the Brooklyn Dodgers, 
sometimes called “The Deacon,” took a 
stout stand before reporters: “I am a 
Durocher man. He is the manager of the 
club and he has my backing.” But behind 
scenes it was whispered that Dixie Walk- 
er, an old and popular Dodger hand, 
would be held ready to replace Durocher, 
if the Brooklyn public acted up. 

Last week the Dodgers heard from a 
big part of their public. The Rev. Vin- 
cent J. Powell, director of the Brooklyn 
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Durocher and Rickey: More trouble 
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| Or perhaps a piece of stratosphere— 
is 
a Aviation engineers want hurricanes and vacuums, nautical laboratories, N.A.C.A. engineers asked 
if stratospheres and polar air delivered at the for stratosphere rarity or triple-atmospheric pres- 
n . . ° 
factory. sure at will. Dresser Industries, another time, was 
1 A great aircraft engine manufacturer needed called upon to conceive a centrifugal blower so 
; to test engines at —60° F. Dresser Industries was vast it could completely change the air in a 
asked to remove the moisture from New England's volume equivalent to that of a chamber 10 ft. in 
' humid summer and produce an air so dry that of diameter and 450 ft. in length—in one minute! 
130 grains of water to the pound, there would No industry is so complex—no problem so 
remain never more than 5. And to deliver up to big, but that its engineers turn for ingenious 
90,000 pounds of this desert air per hour for one solutions to Dresser Industries, Inc., Terminal 
engine! Then again at Cleveland’s giant aero- Tower, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
hii Cnpineering FOR INDUSTRY 
— Mfg. Co. with special emphasis on oil, gos and chemistry STACEY ae Compomy 
Stocey-Dresser Engineering Division 
BRYANT Heater Company eo é | Cleveland, Ohio 
Cleveland, O.; Tyler, Tex. * yin” 
“ey, ; SECURITY Engineering Co., Inc. 
CLARK Bros. Co., Inc. a g Whittier, Colif. 
Oleon, New York * ¢ pee | 
- ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE Blower Corp. 
ze DAY & NIGHT Mfg. Co. Connersville, Ind. 
& Monrovia, Calif. 
| N D a Ss T R E E S g t N Cc e PAYNE Furnace Co., Beverly Hills, Calif. 
: DRESSER Mfg. Division 





Bradford, Po. 


DRESSER Mfg. Compony, Limited 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 





WILL YOU HAVE YOUR HURRICANE TODAY, SIR? 





INTERNATIONAL Derrick & Equipment Co., 
Columbus, Morietta & Delawore, Ohio; 
Beaumont, Texos; Torrence, Calif. 








PACIFIC Pumps, Inc., Huntington Pork, Colif. 


KOBE, Inc., 
Huntington Pork, Colif. 


























Indiana 
Labor is 
American! 


Ti RED of imported ideas 
of how your business should be 
run? Tired of agitation by im- 
practical theorists? Then move 
your business to Indiana, where 
the population is 97% native 
born! 


Indiana labor is first of all 
American. This State offers you 
a large pool of loyal, intelligent, 
capable help. It was the first State 
in the Union to adopt a labor- 


management charter, under 
which the round-table method 
has made an enviable record in 
solving problems. Strikes in 
Indiana are inter-state, not man- 
ufactured at home, 


In the heart of America, with 
America at heart! 


INDIANA 
Your LOGICAL 
Industrial Location 
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Catholic Youth Organization, announced 
that its 125,000 members were being 
withdrawn from the Dodgers’ Knot-Hole 
Club, which is calculated to produce 
future baseball customers with the same 
regularity that Rickey’s farm system 
vields playing talent. Father Powell ex- 
plained: “Mr. Durocher has _ finally 
climaxed a long series of events-both off 
and on the baseball diamond. The pres- 
ent manager of the Brooklyn baseball 
team is not the kind of leader we want 


tor our youth to idealize and imitate,” 


the kid can do. Under the microscope of 
his thick-lensed glasses, few flaws are 
missed. 

And there is nothing haphazard in the 
way he computes N.Y.U.’s points jp 
advance, Before last Saturday's Inter. 
collegiate AAAA championships in New 
York, he told Newsweek his bunch would 
stack up points in the hurdles, 2-mile 
relay, shot put, and broad and high 
jumps. His man Warren Halliburton won 


the 60-yard high hurdles in what expert 
Called an upset, Anchor-man Stan Cal 
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Mondschein: A record for him and another title for N.Y.U. 


TRACK: The Von Elling Way 


At first glance, Coach Emil Von Elling’s 
system looks like no system at all, He has 
no training table and no special practice 
time, His New York University trackmen 
live all over the city, and their classrooms 
are 4() minutes away from the practice 
field by subway, Coach Von Elling simply 
hangs around Ohio Field most of the day, 
an old hat on his gray head and a tattered 
cigar in his mouth, waiting for them to 
come out when they can. 

When new men show up, he tries to 
start them right, but if they already have 
a style he lets them keep it. Because his 
relay groupings seldom get a chance to 


work out together, Von Elling picks the. 


four fastest times and says that’s his relay 
team, Since he took charge of N. Y. U.’s 
track squad in 1915, he has put as many 
as 150) men into a single meet-too many, 
t would seem, to permit any clear-cut 
planning, 


Actually, Von Elling, now 63, has one 
of the most successful mass-production 
techniques in the game, He gives squad 
members no chance to feel they are being 


impersonally lost in the shuffle. For every 
new candidate, he tries to find something 


lender put on a finishing burst to win the 
2-mile relay by inches. Bernie Maye: and 
Stan Lampert finished one-two in the shot 
put. Chesty Irv Mondschein, national 
decathlon champion, finished third ii the 
broad jump behind his teammate Homer 
Gillis, and created a new IC 4-A record 
of 6 feet 7% inches in the high jump. 


In the events he counted on, Von 
Elling’s men scored 29 of the 35 points 
that captured the team title. They’ve been 
quite systematic for him, that way. Duwr- 
ing the 33 years that he has been com- 
fortably in charge, N. Y. U. has won 40 
National and Metropolitan championships. 
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RACING: Supercolossal Sale 

The Kentucky-favored voice of the 

portly auctioneer burbled persuasively 
I'm bid two hundred and [want to 
v0 ten, Say fve~would you do it Ti 
hve, quick, do you want him?” 

One of America’s most promising thee: 
year-olds, Stepfather, his sleek chestnut 
hide gleaming under bright lights and his 
mane entwined with pink roses, pranced 


nervously before the judges’ stand last 
Thursday night at the Santa Anita race 
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track in California. In just four minutes, 
before 5,000 eyewitnesses and a radio- 
network microphone, Stepfather became 
the property of Harry M. Warner for 
9900—$200,000, that is. 

In just sixteen minutes, the auctioneer's 
hammer came down on a record $570,000 
for four horses. Next to Stepfather were 
Busher, winner of $334,035, and Honey- 
moon, winner of $222,370, which sold 
for $135,000 each. It took only two 
minutes to dispose of Be Faithful for 


$01 000. 


When the show ended, 60 horses had 
been sold for a record total of $1,553,500 


—an average of $25,891 each. They were 


only part of the $5,000,000 stable that 


Louis B. Maver has developed since 
1938; later this year his highly regarded 
stud and 100 vearlings are supposed to 
go under the hammer. The only ex- 
planation given by his office: Horses 
have been taking too much time from 
his job as head of Metro-Goldwyn-Mavyer. 

Last week, few believed that Maver 
really intended to quit racing. The 
skeptics’ explanation: Mayer was merely 
unloading some largely second-rate stock 
at a good time and getting his racetrack 
enterprise in shape for income-tax pres- 
entation. They didn’t think he would 
have bothered to lay out $372,000 for 
the Australian Bernborough a few weeks 
ago if he firmly meant to clear out. 

Even more significant was the activity 
of Mayer and friends during the Santa 
Anita sales. His racing associate and 
fellow movie magnate, Warner, wrote 
checks for $419,000 and picked up 
Mayer’s favorite, Busher. Repeatedly, 
Mayer conferred with Neil S. McCarthy, 
his attorney and track adviser, whose 
purchases amounted to $251,000. Of all 
the money tossed around during the eve- 
ning, more than $800,000 came from 
Mayer’s friends, 

As far as track men could see, the 
only top horse sold outside this select 
circle was Be Faithful, which went to 


E. E, Dale Shatter, the Kentucky breeder, 


Santa Anita Surprise 


He got away miserably, and through 
the first quarter he was no better than 
nineteenth in a field of 22 horses. Go- 
ing into the home stretch he was only 
sixth, but the crowd began to shift its 
attention to the vivid surge that Jockey 
Melvin Peterson stung out of him. It 
brought him home a quarter length in 
front and going away. 

For Olhaverry, the gray eight-year-old 
from Chile which had won only $64,536 
In 52 previous starts and was a 15-to-] 
‘ i ‘ ‘ ‘ a] ‘ a 
shot for this one, last Saturday's Santa 


Ant Handicap yielded a flat $100-000 


iT He heavily favored Amd, which 
Hnished fifth behind Olhaverry, Stitch 
Again, Pere Time, and See-Tee-See, 
Jockey Doug Dodson’s only excuse was 


that he couldn’t find running room in the 
stretch. The crowd thought Armed looked 


as if he just didn’t have much run left in 
him at that point. 
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THEATER ! 
Woe Is Wolfit 


Donald Wolfit and his English reper- 
tory company last week rounded out their 
Broadway schedule with “The Merchant 


of Venice,” “Hamlet,” and Ben’ Jonson’s 
“Volpone.” Although they made a better 


showing than in their opening week, the 
sum total of their efforts is notable for 
energy rather than finesse. 

“Volpone” is the best of all their pro- 
ductions, possibly because it lends itself 
to substandard acting more readily than 
do the Shakespeare plays. The story of 
the man who pretends to be dying in “MISTER” nowt 


order to lure expensive gifts from seekers 











after his fortune has so many good lines It seems only yesterday that 
and comical situations that only the most many of our guests registered 
determined of bad actors could spoil it. with military and naval titles. 
Wolfit plays in the title role with an ex- Today we see the same faces, but 
uberance which corresponds nicely to the we are addressing them as 
spirit of the play. “Mister” now. It is a real pleas- 


ure to welcome back as civilians 
our old-time guests and the 
thousands of new friends which 
the world famous Parker House 
made during the war. 


Parker House 


Wolfit’s Shylock is mannered and not 
very carefully thought out, but the pro- 
duction as a whole is good enough to be 
of mild interest to students of the play. 
It is with “Hamlet” that Wolfit falls full 
length into the footlights. He chants the 
gloomy prince’s lines like a train an- 
nouncer and is, not noticeably helped by 
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the rest of the company. (THE MERCHANT | |) \ Ne — oe 
or Venice and Hamer. By William | oe eee ee 





Shakespeare. Vourone. By Ben Jonson. | }) Coens ¢, Sheen, Teen 
Hall Shelton, producer, by arrangement 
with Advance Players Association, Ltd.) 
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‘This More Than Bloody Deed’ 

Traditionally, Macbeth dies on stage, Te 
but last week in Oldham, England, he : 
died in bed. The unlucky Macbeth was lig 
Harold Norman, a British actor who three to 
weeks ago had been stabbed too realis- a 
tically during the famous duel scene with | 

Venus VELVETS | Macduff (Newsweek, Feb. 10), Sk 
are efficient timeand ~ T 
: Restful comfort 
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chapter in Paul de Kruif’s “Microbe Hunt- - 
ers,” Howard’s dramatization of the fight To Live in Horida? 
| against yellow fever in Cuba at the close COMBINE GLORIOUS LIVING 
V 7 N U S of the Spanish-American War stands up as AND PROFITABLE BUSINESS NOW! S_—_*———.f 
| good theater. As played by Philip Bour- we.” \A\gk 
' nent, Victor Jory, and A\tred Ryder, »... sn nnn omy bua ies SY , 
Vv = LV ET | |} among others, it is an exciting tribute to cannes ae eae ee ae yf \ 
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BUSIEST MEMBER OF THE GROUND CREW 
..o the Universal “JEEP* 





“The Universal ‘Jeep’ saves us time, 
lightens our work and is economical 
to operate,” says Link Laughlin, in 
charge of operations for National 
Skyway Freight Corp., the “Flying 
Tiger” line. “We wouldn’t be with- 
out one, and we recommend it to any 
firm in need of a vehicle that is 
easily adaptable to various types of 
haulage work.” 


Serving airport ground crews is 
just one of many jobs the versatile 
Universal “Jeep” is doing for busi- 
ness and industry. 

Its maneuverability, the power 
of its “Jeep” Engine and 2-and 4- 
wheel drive, its usefulness as a 
pick-up truck and tractor, its 
power take-off for belt work make 
it an efficient, economical vehicle. 


TOWING PLANES is easy work for the 4-wheel- 
drive “Jeep,” which pulls a 21%-ton trailed i at 
4 


he eve see Wd maneuverability makes the 
ep” as 


WILLYS-OVERLAND — Makers 


) ‘ ) ss S 
andy in plants as it 18 1n a hangar. 
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Comes in 2 sizes— 
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ing sheets 4” x 6’, 
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constant reminder. Mail coupon for details. 
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English Strings 


When four instrumentalists have played 
together seventeen years, the result 
should be an extraordinarily fine string 
quartet. The Griller Quartet from Eng- 
land is just that. Sidney Griller, first vio- 
linist, Jack O’Brien, second violinist, 
Philip Burton, violist, and Colin Hamp- 
ton, cellist, have stuck together, come 
depression and war, since 1929. They 
were students at the Royal Academy of 
Music in London, when they formed a 
quartet at the suggestion of Lionel Tertis, 
the world-famous British viola player. 
“We were very young and very rash, you 
know,” says Griller. “No one in his right 
mind would have picked a year like 1929 
to form a chamber-music quartet. But we 
were young, so we went ahead.” 

Last week the Griller Quartet showed 
New York why it is called England’s 
“foremost chamber-music ensemble.” 
Playing its all-important (tor prestige) 
Town Hall recital in the midst of a three- 
month tour of this country, it scheduled 
a program which consisted of a little- 
known quartet by Matthew Locke (1630- 
1677), the official New York premiére* 
of Ernest Bloch’s Quartet No. 2, and 
Mozart's Quartet in G major (K.387). 
Throughout, the four men played with 


ee, 


Hall in London, and they still play it jy 
manuscript. “People in England are mad 
about it,” says Hampton. 

War and Peace: First visiting the 
United States in February 1939, the 
Griller Quartet returned in the 1939-49 
season. With the war, the players en. 
listed as a group with the RAF, where 
they were kept together as a unit and 
designated the official quartet of the RAR. 
As part of their war work, they played 
as many as 227 concerts a year, including 
an appearance at the Potsdam Confer. 
ence. Since the war, they have appeared 
all over Great Britain, and in France. 

When Griller and his colleagues first 
decided to form the quartet, they lived in 
an old railroad car at Pagham Beach on 


the south coast of England. Then they 
moved to-St. Albuns, where they wouldn't 
have eaten if the local tradesmen hadn't 
had faith in their future. In 1932 they al\ 
moved to London because “it cost too 
much to commute.” By then, however. 
their reputation was spreading and soon 
after they were performing all over Eng- 
\and, in Germany, Italy, and Holland. 


In July and August of this summer, the 
quartet will teach at the newly formed 
Academy of Music at Santa Barbara and 
at the University, of California at Berke- 








England’s “foremost”: Griller, Hampton, Burton, and O’Brien 


watchlike precision and complete unity 
of communication and _ interpretation. 
And it has been some time since the high- 
est-browed of New York’s chamber-music 
set has heard a quartet to equal this work 
which Bloch finished in 1945. With it, 
the distinguished 66-year-old composer 
has contributed some of the most signifi- 
cant chamber music of our time. 

The Griller Quartet is the only one 
which has played the Bloch composition. 
Griller and his group presented its world 
premiere in October 1946 at Wigmore 


*Shortly after its arrival in this country in January, 
the Griller Quartet played the Bloch work_at_ the 
Frick Gallery. It was broadcast by station WNYC, 


but not reviewed by the critics, 








ley. The families of Griller (wife and two 
children) and Hampton (also wife and 
two children) will join them. O’Brien 


and Burton are “confirmed bachelors.” 


Griller was made a Fellow of the Roval 
Academy last year; the other three mem- 
bers of the quartet became Fellows just 
Yast week. Since membership is strictly 
limited and available only at the death ot 
a former Fellow, O’Brien, who is 37, com- 
mented: “We shall be the only Fellows 


under 80, I daresay.” “Think of the blow 


to young musicians, though,” said Griller, 


who is 36, and whose colleagues Burton 
and Hampton are 39 and 35, “think how 


long they'll have to wait for us to die.” 
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King s Basic 

Basic English, the 850-word language 
devised by a shy don at Cambridge Uni- 
versity back in the ’20s, remained com- 
paratively unknown until it got a hefty 
plug from Winston Churchill during the 
second world war. 

Churchill proposed Basic as an in- 
ternational language in a speech accept- 
ing an honorary Doctor of Laws degree 
from Harvard University in 1943 (News- 
WEEK, Sept. 20, 1943). 

In 1944, Churchill set up a Cabinet 
committee to study how best to make 
Basic just what it stands for—British- 
American - Scientific - International -Com- 
mercial English. Last week, the Attlee 
government went a step farther. It made 
Basic the King’s English. 

For £23,000 ($92,000), or at the rate 
of £27 ($108) a word, the Crown bought 
the rights to Basic from its publicity 
frightened inventor, C. K. Ogden, direc- 
tor of the Qrthological Institute at Cam- 
bridge. No mention was made of Ivor A. 
Richards, now at Harvard, who helped 
Ogden at the start of his project in 1920. 
But from Cambridge, Mass., came the 
assurance that Richards expected no 
share in the money for what he calls his 
small contribution, 

“What little he [Ogden] gets,” Rich- 
ards said, “is small enough for . . . years 
of devotion to public service . . . The 
future significance of [Basic] is colossal. 


As a common medium, it’s an invention 
on the order of the airplane.” 


Book Ban 


The controversy began early in Febru- 
ary after the book was quietly removed 
from all New York public-school libraries. 


In the view of various school officials, 
“Citizen Tom Paine,” Howard Fast’s best- 
selling historical novel, was improper 
reading for pupils. George A. Timone, 


member of the Board of Education, called 
it “indecent, lewd, and lascivious.” 

Last week, in public session, the board 
listened to outraged protests from indi- 
Viduals and organized groups, including 
the Authors League of America and the 
citywide Social Studies Teachers Associa- 
tion. But this version of Tom Paine was 
doomed, By a 6-to-1 vote the board de- 
cided to uphold the ban. 


Buffalo Gals 7 


The schoo] principal’s manner betrayed 
uneasiness, a jittery disbelief in her own 
senses. Helen Weis, of Public School 49, 


Was experienced, reliable, and not read- 
ily dismayéd. But as she wound up her 
timorous recital before an emergency 


mecting of the Buffalo Board of Educa- 
tion last Wednesday, Feb. 26: the faces of 


the members reflected something of her 
own fidgety concern. 


The biggest teachers’ strike in Ameri- 
Can history, the walkout of 2,400 of 
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Buftalo’s 2,968 teachers (NEWSWEEK, 
March 3), had suddenly put an intoler- 
able burden on nonstrikers like Miss 
Weis. Roving bands of boys had invaded 
her school, interrupting classwork with 
boisterous shouts. 

From fourteen other principals, called 


to the session by Dr. Robert T, Bupst, 
superintendent of schools, came similar 
distressing reports: 


€ Nonstriking teachers in two high 


schools and eighteen elementary schools 


Not all citizens of Buffalo, however, 
regarded it as a revolt. Eight prominent 
clergymen signed an open letter to the 


Board of Education supporting the teach- 
ers and urging switt settlement of the 
strike. 

Demands on the City: The walk- 
Out Was Not a hastily devised action. Like 
teachers in the rest of the state, particu- 
larly the 30,000 in New York City, those 


in Buffalo had agitated for months {or 


salary increases to meet rising living 





International 


Frosty picket line: Buffalo teachers staved out a week 


which Dr. Bapst had kept open had been 
snowballed. 


@ The word “scab” had been chalked on 


blackboards in the open schools, 


@€ Pupils were on the picket lines with 
placards which read: “We want our own 
teachers back.” A nonstriking teacher 
had collapsed in class. 

“The recital of these events weighs 
heavily on me,’ said Dr. Bapst. “They 
are the result of the hysteria that is a 
natural outgrowth of the present strike.” 

Cravely the board considered what to 
do. With 78 of the city’s 98 public 
schools already closed and all but 10,000 
of their 72,000 pupils enjoying an unex- 
pected holiday, its members came to a 
switt decision; For the duration of the 
emergency all schools would stay closed.* 

A few hours earlier, Mayor Bernard J, 
Dowd had dispatched a letter to Dr. 
Francis T. Spaulding, New York State 
Education Commissioner, labeling the 
strike a teachers’ “revolt” and appealing 
for state intervention. The city, he noted, 
was financially helpless to raise more 
taxes for schools; and the crisis was funda- 
mentally a state problem. 


*Unaffected by the strike: 29,000 children in 70 
Roman Catholic grammar schools and twelve high 
schools. 


costs. Raymond J, Ast, president of the 
Buffalo Teachers Federation, which called 
the strike, had made the teachers’ position 
abundantly clear: Teachers were drawing 

: 
the same pay they drew in 1932 plus 
only a $300-a-year cost-of-living bonus 
from the state, 

Elementary teachers were receiving 
from $1,775 to $2.575 a year, and high- 
school teachers from $2,179 to $2,975, 
The federation wanted an immediate 
$500 cost-of-living bonus and a $1,025 
increase for every teacher, little enough 
pay for the state’s second largest city and 
the nation’s fourteenth in rank. 

When the demands were not met. the 
federation took a vote. Its announcement: 
1,776 teachers favored striking; 598 were 
opposed. 


On the morning of Monday, Feb. 24, ~ 


in icy winds that sent the temperature 
down to 14 degrees, Buffalo teachers 
walked from their homes to their schools, 
Some went to classes, but the majority, 
bundled up against the cold, stayed out- 
side on picket lines, pedagogically named 
“observation posts.” The strike, long 
feared or hoped for, depending on the 
point of view, had abruptly become a 
reality. 

Corporation Counsel Fred C. Maloney 
promptly issued a statement: Striking 





teachers, he announced, had abandoned 


their jobs and could be summarily dis- 
missed without hearing. The _ teachers 


shrugged off the statement and announced 


they would stay out. 
The teachers who tried teaching found 
classrooms only partly filled. In_ the 


contidors of some schools pupils milled 
around, singing and shouting. 

City and teachers meanwhile looked to 
Albany for a solution, The state treasury. 
reasoned some strikers, was full. Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey has proposed a $400,- 
000,000 bonus for veterans; why couldn't 


something he done immediately for the 


teachers? 

Back to Class: Last Thursday a 
partial uuisiwer came trom the governor's 
committee on a_ state educational pro- 
gram. In its report submitted to Dewey, 


the committee recommended three von. 


eral schedules of pay: 

« In cities under 100,000 population, a 
salary of $2,000 a year for the first \ear 
with increases bringing salaries to $4,100 
for sixteen years’ service. 


€ Cities of 100,000 to 1,000,000 (But. 


falo’s category ) would offer salaries start- 
ing at $2,200 and increasing to $4,510. 


(In New York City the salary would 
start at $2,500 and rise to $5,125. 
@ An additional $200 for teachers hold- 


ing an M.A. degree, 


These proposals partially satisfied the 
teachers demands, but strike leaders 


Wouldnt accept them as a settlement be. 


cause about 940 Buffalo teachers would 


-get no pay increase for 1947-48. The 


stalemate lasted until Sunday night, when 


Mayor Dowd offered a schedule of salary 
increases ranging from $300 to $625 a 


year instead of the $1,025 the teachers 
had demanded. Buffalo would have to 
impose extra local taxes, to be authorized 


by the state legislature, to pay for the 
increases. 

Early this Monday the teachers de- 
cided to accept this quarter-of-a-loat set: 
tlement and end the walkout. Classes 
opened again after exactly one week. But 


though the trouble at Buffalo was over- 
at least for the time being—strike talk 
was heard in other cities. 


Clear Teitelbaum 


Roosevelt College in Chicago thought 


it had clear sailing ahead last August 
when it bought the Auditorium Hotel 
and Theater to house its activities (News- 
WEEK, Aug. 26, 1946), But a hitch quick- 
ly developed. 

One corner of the Auditorium plot, in- 
cluding portions of the theater lobby, or- 
chestra, and stage, was owned by Abra- 
ham Teitelbaum, onetime attorney to 
Al Capone. Teitelbaum asked $800,000; 
the college thought the price too high. 
When classes opened last September, 
Teitelbaum’s part of the building was 
closed off. Last week a settlement was 
reached. Teitelbaum dropped his price 
to $402,000; Roosevelt College bought. 
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Sheridan: Inexplicable infatuation 


No, No Nora 


In “Nora Prentiss,” Ann Sheridan plays 
anight-club singer who quite inexplicably 
becomes infatuated with Dr. Richard 
Talbot (Kent Smith), a successful but 
staid surgeon. Her choice is a poor one 
for a number of reasons, the most obvious 
being that Talbot has two children and a 
normally possessive wife, Taking the 
hard way out, the frustrated doctor im- 
personates a dead recluse and, with Nora 
in tow, flees to the obscurity of New York. 

From here on the plot gets more phony 
by the reel, especially when Talbot, now 
unrecognizable because of a car smashup, 
is brought to trial for his “own” murder 
and elects to take the rap in silence. This 
bit of tardy gallantry spares his paramour 
and family but, certainly, not the audi- 
ence. (Nora Prentiss. Warner Brothers. 
William Jacobs, producer, Vincent Sher- 
man, director.) 


PDP 


La Tosea in Modern Dress 


Like “The Open City,” the latest Italian 
film, “Before Him All Rome Trembled,” 
is another story of the underground, This 
time the resistance movement operates 
from the stage, the dressing rooms, and 
the cavernous cellars of the Royal Opera 
House in Rome, Although Anna Magnani 
is again the star, the new film fails to 
match its distinguished predecessor either 
in its gripping realism or the less impor- 
tant matter of productional finish, 

“All Rome Trembled” does, however, 
offer an interesting and unusual approach 
to recent history by drawing a dramatic 
parallel between the predicament of 
Floria Tosea and her lover Cavaradossi, 
in Puceini’s opera, “Tosca,” and the sim- 
ilar situation in which Miss Magnani and 
Gino Sinimberghi find themselves on the 
night they are to sing those roles in honor 
of the occupying Nazi forces, The local 
Gestapo chief proves a natural double for 
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Mis-alignment that causes wear... 


can happen in bearings just as it occurs in an automobile tire when 
the wheel is “out-of-line.” Rapid wear, friction, and stresses caused 


by mis-alignment can result in premature bearing failure. These fac- 
tors can be 


Eliminated with self-aligning bearings 


The Torrington Spherical Roller Bearing is self-aligning. Any mis- 
alignment due to shaft deflection, lack of rigidity or other cause is 
compensated by the bearing itself — without lessening its radial or 
thrust capacity. 

This unique feature of the Spherical Roller Bearing is responsible 
for its rapidly increasing use. If you do not have a copy of our Tech- 
nical Bulletin #200 on this newest addition to the line of Torrington 

- Bearings, a request on your letterhead will bring you a copy promptly. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


SOUTH BEND 21, INDIANA TORRINGTON, CONN, 
Offices in All Principal Cities 


TORRINGTON BEARINGS 


NEEDLE * SPHERICAL ROLLER * STRAIGHT ROLLER * TAPERED ROLLER * BALL ° 
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the operatic dictator, Scarpia, and the cli- 
max, though hampered by an excess of 


time out for arias, departs from the 
libretto with an exciting bang. (BEFORE 
Himt ALL RomME TREMBLED. Excelsa Film, 
producers. Carmine Gallone, director.) 


oor 


Truth and Consequence 

Ten years ago, a movie called “The 
Awful Truth” started a fad for comedies | 
dealing with about-to-be-divorced couples 
who find out just in time that they are 
still in love after all. As usual, the first 
picture was the best, but every now and 
then one will crop up with a slight varia- 
tion on the theme and a couple of good 
comedians to boost it up above the aver- 
age. “Suddenly It's Spring” is such 
picture. 






industries 


already use 
Monsanto. 



































Paulette Goddard and Fred MacMur- ‘ 
ray are the comedians in this case, and | a 
they do a respectable job. Miss Goddard | ‘ 
plays a Wac captain who is considered | e 
an Army miarital-relations expert. She | ® 
has achieved considerable publicity in e 
straightening \ t the tangled piv ate 4 
i ves ol her Nae oficery an ey 
ac ofc aud enli 
He ai ln Wnts Captain Lonely ee 
info 
hearts.” Her prestige is somewhat jolted : a * ching 
| | at Jolt different industries if 
when MacMurray, as her husband, tries | ne ; platter 
today are utilizing specialty " 
wildly to get her to divorce him, = at ice, Ht 
industrial finishes “custom °& 
There are some beautiful scenes be- | alle” tor eum ee ah ~ * 
tween Miss Goddard and Arleen Whelan, | a oe \ ” ide * 
who is the reason Mac wants the di- | "esearch to make their , 
vorce; and MacMurray has a fine time | products ° (conn 
doing. wane: en things, a brutal par- | —look better ® es 
ody of a back-slapping, joke-cracking | —serve better i Facts 
husband. “On the basis of one scene it isa | —sell better ‘ ih 
wonder he wasn’t shot, much less di- How about your business? mis 
vorced. And Frank Faylen, the man i ee [eel finish. ° 
If you're a man who plans to : whose bit parts are often better than the |, 7 e 
laces, don't pass up the movies they are in, has a short but excel- | Pi — ready -— * {De 
edits ne lent scene as the worried husband of secon cant seem - — «© wi 
pickup you get a Seaforth! another Wac. | If you do, put if up to ®@ tm 
Seaforth’s exhilarating air of “Suddenly Its Spring” will not run | — Monsanto. During twenty five ° fare 
Highland heather gives you a away with any prizes, but it is funny | years, many thousands of for- ; 
satin i tection a lift ili enough often enough to keep your at- mulas have been evolved — ‘ 
selina lias tention from wandering. And even if each meeting special specifi « 
’ lady. Remember, for a smooth Miss Goddard couldn't act, which she cations and use conditions. ° 
finish . . . start with Seaforthl | What do you need? : gaat 
Monsanto can formulate and , ae 
manufacture a tailor-made se 
finish to meet the toughest . 
demands. Write for technical ® 
| data ... complete information: 
| MONSANTO CHEMICAL , 
| COMPANY, Merrimac Divi-  « yer 
| sion, Desk 6R, Boston 49, Mass. 0 0 
~ v 
f | 
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Who Reflect Good Taste 


Shaving Mug, Lotion, Talc, Deodorant, Hairdress- 
ina, Cologne, Hand Soap, Liquid Shaving Soap, 
$1 each . . . Handsome gift sets, smartly boxed 


in brown tweed, $2 to $7. Alfred D. McKelvy 
Company, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York~20. 























Mac and Paulette: Old story, new twist 
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specific questions 


about Chicago and 


Northern Illinois 
ADVANTAGES 


. +» Answered 


n One Year 


= this page are quotations typical of the variety of in- 
dustrial inquiries we continually receive from every state... all 
are answered in detail by our Territorial Information Department. 


On the staff of this department are trained research men and 
experienced industrial engineers. The Territorial Information De- 
partment is. equipped with an up-to-date business library and draws 
upon similar resources throughout this area to authenticate and 
amplify its research. 

When a request comes in for business information about the vast 
resources of Chicago and Northern Illinois, the problem is given 
exhaustive study and a detailed report is written. These reports are 
not standardized. Each question 1s handled as an individual study 
and all facts are investigated thoroughly. No matter how special- 
ized the information required, it is gathered and presented in de- 
tail and transmitted as promptly as possible. 

If you are considering the re-location of a plant or industry and 
have any questions concerning the industrial advantages found in 
Chicago and Northern Illinois, communicate with this department. 


All such inquiries are answered promptly and confidentially. There 
is no charge for this service. 
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Industries locating in this area have these outstanding advantages: Railroad Center of the United States * World Airport 
Inland Waterways * Geographical Center of U. S. Population * Great Financial Center * The “Great Central Market" * Food 
Producing and Processing Center * Leader in Iron and Steel Manufacturing * Good Labor Relations Record * 2,500,000 
Kilowatts of Power © Tremendous Coal Reserves * Good Government ® Good Living * Good Services for Tax Dollars * Send 
for free booklets containing useful information on these advantages. 








This is one of a series of advertisements on the industrial, agricultural and residential advantages of Chicago and Northern Mlinois. For more information, communicate with the 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 


Marquette Building—140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois—Phone RANdolph 1617 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY ¢ PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY ¢ ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 
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All Courvoisier Cognacs bear this registered phrase 





about Z yrvolstEeR 


your taste will confirm 


1. Bouquet and mellowness that please 
2. Flavor that is noticeably unique 
3. Quality that is unchanging 


2 
ie ae, 
A OY 
Ss Se i" 
‘i 






While a thumbprint is 
a specihc means of iden- 
ufication, we know our 
friends by their features. Any 
friend of COURVOISIER recog- 
nizes it instantly by its bouquet, 
taste and quality. Substitutes 


never satisfy nor deceive him. 














This famed delicacy, made today 
as always by the Jones family at 





YOUR OPEN DOOR TO HOSPITALITY 


in ST. LOUIS 
HOTEL 


“iheniiox 




















the Jones Dairy Farm, is the de- 
light of all who know just how 
good pork sausage can be. The 
hundred-year-old Jones recipe calls 
for the choice cuts of young pork- 
ers and select natural spices. Your 
market may not always have it, 
but to get your share keep asking 


for Jones. 


JONES 





SAUSAGE 


FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 


‘COME TO BRITAIN’ 


Under the patronage of Their Majesties The King 
and Queen 


EDINBURGH 24 AUG — 13 SEPT 
The 

International Festival 
of Music and Drama 


in association with The Arts Council of 
Great Britain 


Glyndebourne Opera (Verdi, Mozart); Old Vic 
Theatre Company; Compagnie Jouvet, Paris; 
Sadler’s Wells Ballet; British and Foreign 
Orchestras incl. Vienna Philharmonic, Orchestre 
Colonne; Conductors, Bruno Walter, Paray, 


‘ Barbirolli, Sargent, Szell, Susskind, [an Whyte; 


Soloists and Chamber Music; Lotte Lehmann, 


, Schnabel, Szigeti, Fournier, Primrose, Kathleen 


Ferrier, Peter Pears, Todd Duncan, etc. 


Tickets now available. All information from 
Cook's, Dean & Dawson, or American Express 
Company 


Issued in conjunction with The British Travel 


ssociation 
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can, she would be nice just to look at 
(SUDDENLY It’s SPRING. Paramount 
Claude Binyon, producer. Mitchell Lei- 
sen, director.) 


Pe 


Scheherazade’s One Night 
According to “Song of Scheherazade” 


Nicholas Rimsky-Korsakoff (Jean Pierre 
Aumont) didn’t spend all his time at 
piano while he was cruising the world 4s 
a cadet in the Russian Navy. In a Mo. 
roccan port, for instance, he met one Cara 
de Talavera (Yvonne De Carlo), « sultry 
gal of high degree who dances in ay 
Arab dive to support her poor but dis. 








Aumont and inspiration (De Carlo) 


honest mother (Eve Arden) in the style 
to which she is accustomed. 

Without trying too hard, Cara proves 
the inspiration for Rimsky-Korsakoffs 
ballet suite, “Scheherazade,” and possibly 
several of his later works. The ensuing 
story is much too silly for words and, 
certainly, for the music—but at least the 
music includes ten arrangements of the 
composer’s better known melodies and 
Charles Kullman, Metropolitan Opera 
tenor disguised as a ship’s doctor, sings 
three of them with gusto. As Capt. Vlad- 
imir Gregorovitch, Brian Donlevy sup- 
plies a hearty touch by talking tough, 
smoking one cigarette after another, and 
—what with the heat—playing the role 
without a shirt. (SonG OF SCHEHERAZADE. 
Universal-International. Edward Kauf- 
man, producer. Walter Reisch, director. 
Technicolor.) 


Po 


Unhappily Yours 


According to Universal’s credit sheet, 
“Tll Be Yours” is based on a Preston 
Sturges screen play, a Ferenc Molnar 
comedy, and an adaption by Jane Hin- 
ton. Unfortunately, too many cooks lab- 
ored over a wispy, trite theme, and came 
up with a half-baked muddle about the 
vicissitudes of young love. 

In the course of muddling through, 
Tom Drake and Deanna Durbin manage 
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Loading and Warehousing Facilities — Available Now!... 


Convertible to the manufacture of fertilizers, paper 
products, textiles, chemicals, plastics, metals and 
alloys. electrical and electronic equipment, building 
materials, furniture, packing and assembly line oper- 
ations for foods, beverages and other products. 


Good labor markets and transportation. 


These plants, which include complete shop and 
repair facilities, office buildings and utilities, were 
formerly used for production of oleum, nitric acid, 
ammonium nitrate, concentration of nitric and sul- 
phuric acid; guns, pyrotechnics and similar items; 
ethylene, carbon-monoxide, phosgene, formaide- 
hyde. hexamine and chlorinated liquid and gaseous 
products; carbony! iron, paste products: fabricated 
wood and textile items; chemical production and 
reduction operations. 


Present facilities include glass lined, stainless steel, 
high chrome iron and steel batching equipment; 
mixing tanks, storage for concentrated acid and 
other types of chemicals; equipment for nitration 
and reduction operations, fractional distillation, and 
allied multiple operat'ons. Mechanical conveying 
and handling equipment available at most plants. 


Over 200,000 acres of agricultural and grazing 
land also available for lease. 
Rentals will be established by competitive bids. Closing 
dates for individual piants may be obtained from the 
Division Engineer. Arrangements for inspection of plants 
should be made with the Division Engineer having juris- 
diction. Address all requests for complete information 
and “invitation to bid’ to the Division Engineer of the 
Division in which the plant is located, 


This information is not intended for use as a basis of negotiations. The 
Corps of Engineers reserves the right to reject any or all proposals. 


NORTH ATLANTIC DIVISION © 
111 East 16th Street 
New York 3, New York 


SOUTH ATLANTIC DIVISION 
50 Whitehall Street 
Atlanta 2, Georgia 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


1114 Commerce Street 
Dallas 2, Texas 


CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, U. § ARMY, Washington 25, 0.C. 


CORPS OF ENGINEERS astncton.o.c. 


OHIO RIVER DIVISION 
Union Central Annex Building 


SOUTHWESTERN DIVISION 


GREAT LAKES DIVISION 
1660 E. Hyde Park Bivd. 
Chicago 15, Illinois 


MISSOURI RIVER DIVISION 
206 South 19th Street 


























Omaha 2, Nebraska 
































National Distillers Products Corporation, Dept. 5T, Box 12, Wall Street Station, New York 





UNDERWOOD 
DEVILED HAM 


with Scrambled Eggs 


esired number of 
Scramble tue favorite manner 
ror just before they are vent 
: mix in the contents of @ wat 
UNDERWOOD DEVILED ° 






A Merica’s Fa vorite 
andwich Spread 
* 


UNDER powOOD 


TRACE mMaaK 
NEV Weicur 


DEVIL 








ED HAM 


4 Only fine Whole hams, minced and 
blended with rare spices, are used 
in UNDERWOOD DEVILED HAM.. 
4.4 nutritious food ingredient that 
gives superb flavor to. sandwiches, 
tarebits, croquettes and sauces. 
(Keep several cans on hand! 















f 
These are wines long treasured by 
those whose entertaining is distin- 
guished. Wines proudly made by one 


family for 700 years. The heritage 
of Merito Sherries and Ports reveals 


MERITO 


IMPORTED 


Send for FREE Merito Wine 
Guide and Recipe Booklet 
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Were ... at the 
Roney Plaza every mo- 
ment of your vacation 
will be delightful. A 
complete resort world 
in itself, you can spend 
weeks of fun without 
so much as leaving 
the grounds. Private 
ocean-front cabanas, 
sea water pool, tennis 
foltia ta tropical gar- 
dens. Early reserva- 
tions necessary. 


RONVEY PLAZA 
MIAMI -BEACH,. FLA. 
Neal Lang, Manager 
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to look as foolish as their roles require 
while Miss Durbin’s warbling of an jp. 
ane ditty called “Cobleskill School Song” 
only adds to the general gloom. The all 
too few bon mots fall to one Wechbers 
the waiter, played with an amusing touch 
by William Bendix. (TLu BE Youps 
Universal-International. Felix Jackson. 
producer. William A. Seiter, director.) 


os 


Home on the Range 


In attempting to be all things to aj 
moviegoers, “Sea of Grass” is part epic. 
part horse opera, and largely that sor 
of star-crossed romance which the indus. 
try identifies as a “woman’s picture.” 
Both the budget and the marquee names 
guarantee that this M-G-M offering wil] 
clean up at the box office. But the ex. 
pense is best justified by the film’s excel- 
lent characterizations and its realistic re- 
creation of the New Mexico cow coun- 
try of the 1880s. 

In adapting Conrad Richter’s novel, 
Marguerite Roberts and Vincent Law- 
rence have taken only minor liberties, 
Once again Lutie Cameron (Katharine 
Hepburn) leaves St. Louis to marry Col, 
Jim Brewton (Spencer Tracy), a cattle 
baron who rules a million acres of range 
land—most of which belong to the gov- 
ernment. So great is Brewton’s love for 
his “sea of grass” that he never under- 
stands his wife’s sympathy for the home- 
steaders he has driven from their legally 
established claims on the range. Lutie, on 
the other hand, never learns to share her 
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husband’s pantheistic worship of the lush 
and boundless prairie. 

When “Sea of Grass” is concerned 
with cowhands, cattle, and the outdoors, 
it is both exciting and magnificently 
photogenic. But the burden of the plot 
is love's labor lost, beginning when Lutie 
reacts a little too favorably to Brice 
Chamberlain (Melvyn Douglas), an ide- 
jlistic lawyer who has opposed Brewton 
in his war against the homesteaders. 

At this point “Sea of Grass” becomes 
much too twisted and tortured for its 
frontier landscapes. When Brewton is 
fnally convinced that his second child 
Robert Walker) is Chamberlain’s, he 
sends Lutie packing and brings the boy 
up as his own. Years pass, as they prob- 
ably must in a romantic epic, but the 
time hangs a little heavily on Director 
Elia Kazan’s hands before he winds up 
the story with a flurry of required action 
and a tearful happy ending. 

All the performances in “Sea of Grass” 
range from good to very good. Notable 
among the supporting players are Ruth 
Nelson, Harry Carey, and Edgar Buch- 
anan. But every one of them is given 
to brooding—admittedly with good rea- 
son. This is hard on Tracy, whose Jim 
Brewton is hardly a gay dog under the 
happiest of circumstances. Douglas looks 
glum, too, with Jess reason, but Miss 
Hepburn has better luck with a role that 
allows her to be lively on a few occasions. 
(Sea OF Grass. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
Pandro S. Berman, producer. Elia Kazan, 
director.) 
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«+. and Spencer Tracy, all look glum 





THEY’RE 
SWINGLINE 
STAPLES 


P recision-engineered ielehy A 
round wire Swingline Staples insure rapid-fire penetra- 
tion and clog-free action in any standard stapler. LOOK 


for Swingline Staples in the red, white and blue box... 


7 
AND ASK YOUR STATIONER for the Swingline 


Stapler with its exclusive open channel for quicker, easier 


loading and time-saving, trouble-free performance. 


STAPLES STAPLERS 


SPEED PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC., LONG 1SLAND CITY 1, N.Y. 
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The Moralists’ World 


In the wake of the first world war 
came a flood of books, philosophic in 
temper, reexamining the status of morals 
in that shaken postwar world. Now the 
second world war has started a similar 
flood of books devoted to a like purpose. 

The flood began soon after the first 
atom bomb was dropped. The title of 
Norman Cousins’s essay—“Modern Man 
Is Obsolete”—could be used as a text for 
many of them; but for others the text 


could be found in the title of Dr. Joshua 
Liebman’s “Peace of Mind.’ Basic to 
them all was the universal desire of man- 
kind to find peace of mind in a world 
threatened with disintegration. 

Wylie in Anger: No formula for any 


kind of peace of mind will be found in 
Philip Wylie’s angry, hard-hitting, and 





Wide World 
Religions vs. Science: Philosophers seek a solution of an old problem in an atomic world 











International 


Philip Wylie and Henry C. Link 


confused essay which the author of 
“Generation of Vipers” calls “An Essay 
on Morals,” and which is meant to shake 
and exasperate. In this purpose, at least, 
it succeeds. 

Wylie thinks the modern world is a 
pretty mad place. Nor will it improve 
as long as its people turn for moral sup- 
port to the available religions which, he 
insists, are hopelessly out of date. More 
hysterical than contemplative, Wylie, 
who distrusts all thought not based on 
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the psychology of Carl Jung, hits out in 
the most excited prose of the year, at a 
wide variety of institutions. Mostly he 
snipes at the organized churches whose 
tenets, he believes, keep mankind in 
moral thralldom in an age which should 
be one of scientific liberation. 

Violently Wylie storms: “This is a 
world not of sciences, but of religions. 
The people in it would rather Believe 
than Know, Guess than Learn.” Fear is 
“the father and mother of every religion 
and of all their gods—their offspring, in- 
tellectual stupidity,” 

It is pretty difficult in reading Wylie’s 
204 pages of frenetic prose to determine 
just what he would substitute for the 
religions or the governments which he 
believes operate contrary to scientific 
truth. About all he seems to offer is 
acceptance of the “modern theory of 
instinct’—but for all his big and angry 
words, all his supplications to the great 
god Jung, he never defines clearly just 
what this is. 

Link and Dogma: Dr. Henry C. 
Link is another philosopher, interested 
in morals, who uses capital letters and 
italics as unreservedly as Wylie or a 
Hearst editorial writer. He is, like many 
others, pretty disturbed by the state of 
the world. He also is not quite clear 
about what to do. He calls his book 
“The Rediscovery of Morals.” 

Dr. Link’s fundamental solution seems 
to be that people must return to a belief 
in some solid code of ethics. He will 
settle for the Ten Commandments, a 
settlement of the very kind which made 
Wylie so angry. Link also believes that 
the American system of free enterprise is 
as nearly the full flower of the moral law 
as any that has yet appeared. 

Neither the angry Wylie nor the dog- 
matic Link thinks that Communism is a 
cure-all for the world’s ills. In Wylie’s 
opinion Communism, atheistic though it 
is, is just as “bad” as any religion. He 








Tnternational 


rejects it as merely another “absolute 
faith’—“an intellectual system for the 
management of objectivity” which “con- 
siders man as an object.” To Dr. Link 
Communism and immorality are synony- 
mous. He places Hitler’s “Mein Kampf” 
and Marx’s “Das Kapital” together on 
his index of immoral books. 


Peace in Edman: It is almost a rele! 
to turn from these two excited men to 
the calm, witty, and contemplative prose 
of Irwin Edman. His “Philosophers 
Quest” contains no answer to the atom, 
no broadside for or against the church, 
no diatribes against life itself. 

Since 1918 Edman has been teaching 
philosophy at Columbia University. He 
has a wide reputation as a thinker who, 
with urbanity, has blended the idealism 


of Plato with the pragmatism of John 
Dewey. This he continues to do in his 
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Associated Press 
Irwin Edman and Lecomte du Noiy 


newest book, a companion volume to his 
popular “Philosopher’s Holiday.” : 

Wylie could stand some of Edmans 
gentleness and humor. And readers of 
Dr. Link might do well first to read 
Edman’s delightfully satirical parable en- 
titled “America’s Own Philosopher,” a 
humorously sad account of what happens 
when a philosopher is press-agented into 
national popularity. 

Edman’s book is a series of gracefully 
written, related essays. Their moral 
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Your enjoyment of this superb Cognae 


Brandy ts in the stars! For, since 1765, 
Three Star Hennessy has been preferred 
throughout the world for its rare combina- 


tion of “quality, “bouquet and “clean taste. 


Te Worlds Sferved Cognee 
a 2 © 


QUALITY BOUQUET CLEAN TASTE 


HENNESSY 


Distilled and bottled at Cognac, France. JAS HENNESSY & CO Est.1765 + Sole U.S. Agents: Schieffelin & Co., New York 3, N.Y. * Importers since 1794 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


WESTINGHOUSE will invest ap- 
proximately $7,250,000 to expand 
their manufacturing facilities . . . 
in Massachusetts. That sum is 
earmarked just for their East Spring- 
field Plant, where buildings and 
plant equipment will be added to an 
already important producing unit. 
This kind of confidence is shared by 
many leading producers, now locat- 
ing in the Bay State or expanding 
Original investment here. 


Some of the PLUS FACTORS 
which help to induce industry to 
choose Massachusetts are: fast, 
economical transportation to the 
nation’s major markets . . . a’geo- 
graphical position closer to the prin- 
cipal points of trade abroad .. . 
low taxes . . . unexcelled research 
facilities close at hand .. . a stable 


reservoir of skilled labor of every 
kind. 





| For all the reasons why in- 
dustry finds Massachusetts a 
profitable home for enter- 
prise, write.for THE OPEN 
— BOOK. The Massachusetts 
Development and Industrial 
Commission, Dept. (X), 20 


Somerset Street, Boston 8. 








THERE’S 


ACTION 


NOW IN 


HEART OF NEW ENGLAND'S 
MASS MARKEJ OF EIGHT MILLIQN. 
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seems to be that there is no absolute 
system, no perfect morality, no easy 
faith for man to live by. He uses the 
weapon of suggestion, opens a number 
of windows, and has one central thought: 
Each man must seek and find ‘his own 
philosophy, whether in the words of 
Plato, St. Paul, Spinoza, or Santayana. 
Certainly, after reading Edman, not 
in Wylie or Link. 


Du Noiiy and Evolution: Wylie 
makes a great point of the fact that the 
scientific man cannot be true to his sei 
ence al accept the “myth” of religion 
This is a problem that will continue to 


agitate man, the thinking animal, for 
some time to come. A serious attempt to 
answer it is made in “Human Destiny” by 
Lecomte du Noiiy, an associate of the 
late Dr. Alexis Carrel. 

“Human Destiny” is an eloquent and 
thoughtful book. In it a scientist rejects 
the philosophy of materialism. He at- 
tempts to prove that man is the final 
preduct of evolution and that, since he 
has in this process been endowed with 
spiritual powers, he should turn to them 
for salvation. It is du Noiiy’s belief that 
nature (or God) had an end purpose in 
view when evolution began; that the 
world is not just a machine; and that God 
is a scientific necessity. 

A great many people will find a high 
degree of comfort in du Noiiy’s reasser- 
tion of the theory of purposeful evolution. 
Because he writes from a scientific rather 
than from a clerical point of view his far- 
from-original theories appear to carry 
greater weight. 

(AN Essay oN Morats. By Philip Wylie. 
204 pages. Rinehart. $2.50. THe REp1s- 
COVERY OF Moras. By Henry C. Link. 
223 pages. Dutton. $2.50. PHILOSOPHER'S 
Quest. By Irwin Edman. 275 pages. 
Viking. $3. Human Destiny. By Le- 
comte du Noiiy. 289 pages. Longmans, 
Green. $3.50.) 
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Humorist in Three Letters 


Twenty years ago when crossword 
puzzles first achieved widespread popu- 
larity, the repeated use of certain words 
became a minor, though somewhat eso- 
teric, joke. A three-toed sloth, for ex- 
ample, was always an “ai,” the Sun God 
was “Ra,” and bitter vetch “ers.” There 
was only one poet, a man with a three- 
letter name spelled “P-o-e,” and only one 
recognized American humorist, another 
three-letter man whom later puzzlemakers 
have dropped in favor of a fruit drink. 

The substitution of “ade” for “Ade” is a 
fair indication of the decline of George 
Ade himself. Who in 1947 reads the 
Hoosier author’s “Fables in Slang”? What 
Broadway producer in this year of re- 
vivals would be interested in staging 
“The Sultan of Sulu” or “The College 
Widow’? (Oddly enough, though, in 
1936 The Players did revive “The County 
Chairman,” 33 years after its premiére; 
but that was something else again.) 

Born in 1866, Ade died in 1944. Now 
an old friend, Fred C. Kelly, has written 
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WILL YOUR NEW POWER MOWER HAVE 


POWER driven wheels 
POWER driven reel 
POWER driven sharpener 
Positive action clutch 
Throttle control on handle 
Clutch control on handle 


Patented Natural 19 avoid disappointment, look for 
Grip Handles _all 6 of these important features 
Finger TipControl_ in buying your new power mower. 


The Eclipse Lawn Mower Co., Prophetstown, Ill. 


HAND AND POWER MODELS 












FABIAN 


Bachrach 


PHOTOGRAPHER 
OF MEN 


The Third Generation of a Famous Family 
of Portrait Photograpbers 

. New Yorke Boston * Chicago Phila ¢ Balto * Washington 

Bradford Bachrach ¢ Photograpber of Women 








FALSE TEETH | 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can 
eat and talk with greater comfort and security; 
n many cases almost as well as with natura 
teeth. Klutch lessens the constant fear of a drop- 
ping, rocking, chafing plate. 25c and 50c at drug- 
gists. .. . If your druggist hasn’t it, don’t waste 
money on substitutes, but send us 10c_and_we 
will mail you a generous trial box. © I.P. Ine. 


KLUTCH CO., Box 4772-C, ELMIRA, N. Y. 
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RADIO-KEITH-ORPHEUM 
CORPORATION 


HE Board of Directors has 
declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 30 cents per share on 
the Common Stock of the Cor- 
poration payable on April 1, 
1947 to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on 

March 15, 1947. 
J. MILLER WALKER 


Secretary 





February 18, 1947 
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his biography. The facts apparently are 
ll there—Ade’s early life in Indiana, his 
student days at Purdue, and the romantic 
and realistic newspaper years in Chicago. 
The book’s pace is swift, its tone adula- 
tory. It makes easy reading, and that’s 
about the most that can be said for it. 
(GeorGE ADE: WARMHEARTED SATIRIST. 
By Fred C. Kelly. 282 pages. Bobbs 


verrill. $3.50.) 
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(ther Books 


neu Bau, By Clyde Brin Daci 
913 pages. Rinehart, $2.75. A pleasant, 


easygoing tale of two young boys who 
leave the farm to see what’s going on in 
the world of 1897. Their adventures 
carry them through some pretty big-time 
stuff—like Southern slave camps and a 
jail break—but they also have their share 
of bouts with rattlesnakes, bums, and 
cops. A nicely written, picaresque story. 

Mrs. Mike. By Benedict and Nancy. 
Freedman. 312 pages. Coward-McCann. 
$2.75. An entertaining novel based on 
the true-life experiences of a young Bos- 
ton girl who settles in the Canadian 
Northwest for her health. She meets an 
“always-gets-his-man” Mountie. They fall 
in love and marry. From that point, 
their story is a series of adventures, 
some grim, some humorous—from _bat- 
tling the elements and epidemics single- 
handed to personal tragedies such as 
losing two children. A good yarn, writ- 
ten in highly competent, slick fashion, 
with enough pleasant wisecracking to 
keep the reader going. 

BLoop BrotHEer. By Elliott Arnold. 
558 pages. Duell, Sloan & Pearce. $8. 
A long, interesting, and worth-while novel 


’ about the Apache Wars in Arizona of 


1856 to 1872. Amold has handled this 
blood-and-thunder (and none too flatter- 
ing) page of American history with com- 
mendable restraint and intelligence. His 
documentation is vast, authoritative, and 
consistently provocative, especially when 
it concerns the Indians. There is a love 
story. too, which doesn’t jar one bit. A 
satisfying historical novel for leisurely 
reading. 

I Foucut WitH Custer. As told to 

Frazier and Robert Hunt. 236 pages. 
Scribners. $3.50. An exciting account of 
the Custer massacre, dug from the 
memory of Charles Windolph, 95-year- 
old resident of Lead, S$. D., and probabl 
the last survivor of the tragedy which 
shocked the nation in 1876. Windolph’s 
story fills about half the book; the rest is 
historical material which the Hunts as- 
sembled to round out the picture. 
_ LetTers From Lee’s Army. Compiled 
by Susan Leigh Blackford. Edited and 
abridged by Charles Minor Blackford 3rd. 
Scribners. $3.50. A valuable addition to 
anyone's Civil War book shelf is this 
abridgement of a two-volume work pri- 
vately printed nearly 50 years ago in an 
edition of 35 copies. It gives an excellent 
picture of civilian life in the South during 
the great conflict. 


a -X- H's Fleet of More Than 400 Trucks and Trailers Give 








New modern trucking in service to the Nation's 
units... new modern Ter- 
minals on P-I-E lines have 


created a new high standard 


Fastest By land Between 


{ CHICAGO | _, | SAN FRANCISCO| 
| ST. Louts { {LOS ANGELES( . 
Comparable speed to all intermediate points |  } 


P-i-=E 


‘S PACIFIC INTERMOUNTAIN EXPRESS > 


Fast connecting service to all points beyond our terminals 


freight shippers. You 
save days in shipping time 
coast to coast via PIE. 
















i relel are). 
DENVER 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
RENO .ELY 48 <e) OGDEN 
ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY 


OAKLAND SACRAMENTO 
SALT LAKE CITY POCATELLO 
WICHITA CHICAGO 
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Luscious Lobster . . . Sparkling Beer! 






A double delight . . . especially if 
It’s NATIONAL PREMIUM BEER you drinkk— 
The mellow beer from mild Maryland. 
So pale, so full-bodied . . . 
Gen’t it well worth its extra cost? Pa 
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BREWED AND BOTTLED BY THE NATIONAL BREWING CO. OF BALTIMORE IN MARYLAND 











100 

47 Years of 

Heating 
System 

Management 

. a 

Notre Dame 








A great university is, among other things, 
big business, receiving and disbursing 
large sums, maintaining and operating a 
large physical and mechanical plant. 
Consistent, competent management of 
the physical plant, such as is revealed 
by the record of heating system man- 
agement at Notre Dame, is essential to 
success. 











The first proposal for a Webster 
Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
at the University of Notre Dame 
was dated June 27, 1899—the instal- 
lation, containing 16,913 sq. ft. of 
radiation, was completed in 1900. 


This great heating system now to- 
tals 320,000 sq. ft. of radiation — 
twenty times the original size. 


Currently, a Webster Moderator 
Control System is being installed, 
designed to (a) balance distribution 
so that all radiators may be partially 
heated in mild weather, (b) apply 
automatic control-by-the-weather to 
the entire installation, (c) centralize 
all manual control to 38 zones at a 
single operating station. 


How well these results are accom- 
plished must be the subject of a 
later report. In the meantime, our 
experience is available to help you 
in your heating system management 
probleins. 





Special 38-zone Central Control Panel for 
Notre Dame Moderator System Installation. 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N.J. 
Representatives in principal U. S. Cities : : Est. 1888 


In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 
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New Insurgency? 
by RAYMOND MOLEY 


President Taft had Western 
trouble. Now Senator Taft is develop- 
ing symptoms. Real insurgency is in 
the making among Western Republi- 
can senators. 


At the moment, the talk around the 


Senate is about the slowly developing 
differences between Senators Taft and 
Vandenberg. To some degree, the. 
opposition to the steering-committee 
decisions will rally to Van- 
denberg. But new senators, 
especially the Western ones, 
will move as individuals. 
Their disagreements with the 
group which is running the 
Senate present no common 
pattern; no sign of a bloc is 
now present. 

Senator Knowland of Cali- 
fornia refused to accept the 
Taft proposal of a $2,000,- 
000,000 payment on the 
debt and introduced his own resolu- 
tion of a $3,000,000,000 payment. 

Senator Cain of Washington made a 
strong speech against the $4,500,000,- 
000 budget cut and argued for $6,- 
000,000,000. 

Senator Morse of Oregon has dis- 
agreed with his senior colleagues on 
many occasions in the past two’ years 
and is now prepared to press for his 
own ideas about the revision of the 
Wagner Act. 

The vote on the Millikin resolution, 
fixing the prospective budget cut at 
$4,500,000,000, was most significant. 
Despite the fact that this figure was 
the creation of the Republican leader- 
ship, the Senate Republicans voted 
24-21 against it. It was saved by 
Democratic votes. 


While there will be no uniformity 
among the new Western senators on 
the budget or on labor, there will be a 
united front on the issue of more West- 
ern representation on the major Senate 
committees. Only one senator, Millikin 
of Colorado, from the eleven states 
from the Rockies to the Coast, is chair- 
man of an important Senate commit- 
tee. No Republican senator from these 
states is on the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, although Westesn agricultural 
interests are enormous. No Western 
Republican is on the Foreign Relations 
Committee, although the Coast states 
face our ultimate destiny abroad. The 
greatest of our public-works projects 
are in the West, but the chairman of 
that committee is from West Virginia. 

The South monopolized committee 





chairmanships for fourteen years. Now 
the Midwest and the East have a dis- 
proportionate share. The West gets a 
bad deal under either party. Seniority 
and the controlling group of senators 
are. to blame, and unless something is 
done about these inequitable ways of 
distributing power, there will be rootin’, 
tootin’ insurgency like that which 
shook the Taft Administration in 1910, 
As this column noted two 
weeks ago, political power 
follows the census returns. 
A political revolution in the 
West has sent several young 
and forceful men to the Sen- 
ate. They have the potential 
power to shake the present 
regime, headed by Taft, to 
its verv foundations. A few 
Republican senators, by 
merely voting with the Dem- 
ocrats on a few issues, make 
a great deal of trouble. In the period 
between 1910 and 1928 those tactics 
were pursued by Borah, the La Fol- 
lettes and others. And they brought 
great tribulation to the Republican 
party. This may happen again, unless 
Taft and/or Vandenberg conceive their 
statesmanship in national terms. 


It is significant that Western sena- 
tors, notably Knowland, Morse and 
Cain, have a definite leaning toward 
international cooperation. On foreign 
affairs they are closer to Baldwin, 
Vandenberg and Saltonstall than to 
Taft and other Midwesterners. This 
is an important difference from the 


insurgency of a _ generation ago, 
when the Western “progressives” 
were isolationist. In the Presiden- 


tial preliminaries, they will be likely 
to lean toward Warren, Stassen, Van- 
denberg and Baldwin. 

It is an interesting fact that Baldwin 
of Connecticut enjoys the admiration 
of several of the Western senators. 
Since his election he has made a num- 
ber of speeches on the Pacific Coast 
which were exceedingly well received. 

Morse, who was born and educated 
in Wisconsin, has been the most vocal 
of the Western senators. His philoso- 
phy is in the La Follette tradition. It 
leans toward sustained high taxation 
and strict budgetary practice. But 
unlike the La Follettes, Morse is a 
strong internationalist. 

The energetic independence of these 
Western Republicans may _ cause 
trouble for the new Senate leaders, 
but it is good for the country. 
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Studebaker's exclusive new brakes automatically 
adjust themselves! These powerful, self-centering 
brakes give you smooth, swift stops every time and vir- 
tually never need servicing. Another Studebaker post- 
war origination is the non-glare illumination provided 
by wartime aviation’s “‘black light’’ instrument dials. 
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OU are looking at a color photo- 

graph of Studebaker’s third dra- 
matically different achievement in 
a postwar automobile. 

You’ve seen the revolutionary new 
Champion and Commander models. 
This is the Land Cruiser—a real 
surprise Car. 

It’simpressively longer and room- 
ier than its companions in the post- 
war Studebaker line. 

Special designing was done, and 
special dies were made, to produce 
its superbly finished, richly ap- 
pointed body. Its chassis is a new 
long-wheelbase version ot the bril- 
liantly engineered Studebaker 
Commander. 


The result is a breath-taking new: 


kind of top-quality automobile— 





Poa vt ; : 
Actual color protograph of 1947 Studebaker Commande: Regal De Luxe Land Cruiser 
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_ tue poster Studebaker Sand Couiser 
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An ultra-luxurious new kind of 4-door sedan 
impressively long wheelbase 


beautifully contoured—extremely 
low—the pattern tor the costly-car 
designing of the future. 

Yet, thanks to its Studebaker 
sponsorship, this Land Cruiser only 
looks tabulously costly. It’s actu- 
ally priced within the reach of many 
moderate incomes. 

Available in gay, exciting color or 
conservative finishes, this distinc- 
tive Land Cruiser is now on view at 
many Studebaker dealers’ show- 
rooms. See it for a real postwar thrill. 


First by far with a 
postwar car 


© The Studeboker Corp’n, South Bend 27 
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- eagram’s 


’ ” 
ES, CARVING ONES INITIALS in a mountain is some- 
thing out of the ordinary. But....7 Crowns something Chrcn Cour ; 


k ‘ b] i] b) ’ ‘ 
out of the ordinary. It’s Seagram’s finest American satiate: lai diate aiinaaedai 
whiskey. What more can be said? ...DESIGNED FOR YOUR PLEASURE 
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Seagram’s 7 Crown Blended Whiskey. 65% Grain Neutral Spirits. 86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, Chrysier Building, New Yc 


